| “The cost is absorbed in the yield” 


NUSOY actually costs nothing to use! This is 
possible because of exceptional gains in yields that 
NUSOY gives in every instance—gains that pay 
the cost of the NUSOY used. 


And in addition, NUSOY adds other factors, any 

The ONE of which contributes advantages that more 
Broadest Guarantee than pay its slight cost. Used in meat loaves, 
Ev . NUSOY gives binding qualities unmatched by any- 

vver Made! thing you have ever seen. NUSOY retains all fat 
NUSOY must make good or and moisture in the product, increasing keeping 
we will! That’s how confi- qualities, adding to flavor and appearance. No 
dent we are that NUSOY will more slimy or greasy looking loaves! Where 
meet every requirement for cereal is permitted, NUSOY gives equally fine re- 


producing quality meat loaves sults in all sausage varieties! 
and sausage. Dun and Brad- 


street will testify to our abil- NUSOY is entirely different! It is tasteless, 

ity to back our claims! odorless, does not affect the natural attractive 
color of the meat. It requires no change in pres- 
ent formulas or operating methods, no special skill 
to use. 


Order a bag of NUSOY today—and try it with the 
understanding that NUSOY must make good or 
we will! 


Copyright, 1954, 
American Soya 


Products Corp. 


EVANSVILLE 
INDIANA, U.S. A. 
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TO GIVE YOUR SAUSAGE MEAT 


the kind of thorough mixing required for 
a uniform, tasty, quality product — use a 


“BUFFALO” Meat Mixer 


HEAVY, powerful, super-rugged machine designed 





and built to mix meats thoroughly and quickly, so 
that the “cure” or seasoning will penetrate uniformly into 
every particle of the batch. This insures a uniform flavor 
that adds to the tastiness and improves the quality of 


sausage. 


Note these Quality 
Features of Design 
and Construction: 


Scientifically arranged heavy mixing 
paddles that work with a kneading ac- 





tion. 


Evenly balanced center tilting hopper 
affords speedy unloading with minimum 
effort. Cross 
Exceptionally heavy bearings. Silent — 


chain drive gives noiseless operation. = 


Motor and silent chain drive fully pro- 





tected against water or meat. 


A QUALITY-BUILT MIXER DESIGNED FOR LIFETIME TROUBLE- 
FREE SERVICE. MADE IN 5 SIZES—MOTOR OR PULLEY DRIVEN. 


JOHAN E. SMITHS SORS CO. 





“Uso \hek . A Am! Acre © 


Manufacturers of “BUFFALO” Sausage Machines and Packing House Equipment “110 
Chicago Office: 4201 S. Halsted St., Phone Boulevard 9020 rena 
Western Office: 1316 E. Slauson Ave., Los Angeles, California Pi 
Sukean Canadian Office: 189 Church St., Toronto, Ontario cm 














\T LINK-BELT 


PROMAL 


The Super-Service Cast 


SPROCKET CHAIN 


PROMAL is an original Link-Belt development which has 
achieved a combination of high tensile strength and wear resist- ) 
ance never before equaled in cast chains. Over five years’ service, i 
in all industries under the most exacting conditions, has proved 
its worth. PROMAL possesses in a high degree all the qual- 
ities desirable in cast sprocket chain: great toughness, great 
ultimate strength, high yield point, high resistance to abrasive 
wear and to corrosion. 


A Typical Experience with PROMAL 


A Promal Chain is now used on a hog dehairing machine, in place 
of an ordinary malleable chain. The service is severe, and the 
trouble experienced was constant breaking of the malleable 
chain, and short life. Promal Chain is lasting twice as long. 





Ss 


vs 


You cafi now obtain PROMAL in all sizes of standard cast 
chains. PROMAL will operate on the same wheels as malleable 


Cross section of Promal, the metal of advanced physical proper- chains of same number and dimensions. 
ties. Its merit is not a surface quality, but goes all the way 
t through—the whole metal is PROMAL. The white areas repre- 
sent soft metal. The black network structure indicates stronger, SIO1A 
stiffer material, which acts as a reinforcement around the soft LI N K ai B E LT co M PA N Y 
hite portions, preventing their distortion under load, and s INDIANAPOLIS PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO 


strengthening the material. Magnified 100 times Offices in Principal Cities 
" J 

















ent “1100” Class roller “MR” Class roller Original Ewart De- “C” Class chain is a “SS” Class steel drive Rivetless chain with 
chain has sidebars chain has rollers turn- tachable Link-Belt is combination of cast chains are made with hinged drop finger 
s t ing on barrels formed the standard for con- block links (malleable, offset or straight side attachment. A drop 
by abutting instead veyors, elevators and Promal or cast steel) bars; with or without forged steel chain for 
of telescoping end bar drives of moderate and outside bar-steel rollers; to meet condi- * heavy duty conveyor 
Darrel over y projections. capacities and speeds. sidebars, connected tions requiring extra and elevator service 
roller turns freely 


by steel pins or rivets. strength, ruggedness 
and durability. 


ams} Some Typical LINK-BELT Chains made in PROMAL, Malleable and Steel 
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they were denied air... . 


At one time, it was thought that fish needed but food and water—that they 
required no air whatever. But seal the top of a bowl containing fish—and the 
fish would soon perish! 


Not nearly so long ago, it was believed that any good wrapping paper would 
protect the appearance and quality of fresh pork cuts. But wrap them in a 
heavily-waxed sheet and see what happens! With the pores of the paper tight- 
ly sealed, no air is admitted; the meat gets moist, soggy, loses its fine definite 
whites and reds. Its quality is attacked, because ventilation has been denied. 


For this reason, we recommend the wrapping of fresh pork cuts in H. P. S. 
White Oiled Loin Paper. Its pores are “free,” admitting the small amount of air 
necessary, and giving utmost protection to the meat. 

Many of the nation’s outstanding packers insist on this 

paper to protect their choicest quality pork loins. 


May we send you samples for making complete tests 
in your own plant? 











H. P. SMITH PAPER COMPANY 


H. P. S. Waxed and Oiled Packers Papers 
1130 W. 37th ST. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Classify Your Cleaning Jobs 
For Better Results 


















































Even hard wear will not damage 
delicate finishes as rapidly as im- 
proper soaps. Providing and 
maintaining fine finishes costs 
money —they should be pro- 
tected. 


LUSTRO SOAP is guaranteed 


not to harm the most delicate 


surface. It will restore the original 


finish, quickly and with the least 
effort. 





















For certain cleaning jobs washing 
powder is best—and LIGHT- 
HOUSE Washing Powder is 
preferred. It contains no abrasive 
or material which can scratch or 
mar the surface, yet it cleans 
thoroughly, efficiently, with less 
labor. 


NOTE: Where some abrasive 
action is desired—as on plain 
metals, plain tiles, porcelain fix- 
tures, etc., etc.—LIGHTHOUSE 


Cleanser should be used. 











= —s 
; Plated, Polished 
Delicate Greasy 
as or Painted 
Finishes Surfaces 
Surfaces 
_——- Examples = rm Examples = ~O2T Examples _ 
Fibre Floors Plated Metal Plant Floors 
Motor Trucks Painted or Plain Wood Cutting Tables 
Salesmen’s Cars Painted Walls & Floors Killing Floors 
Rubber Tile Floors Polished Tile or Marble Garage Floors 
|_ Varnished Surfaces, etc._\|  ||_ etc., etc., etc. om. - Tie etc., etc., etc. “a 





Every packer is faced with the 
difficult task of keeping greasy 
surfaces clean and realizes the 
difficulties of the work. Wise 
packing plant executives use 
ROYAL Washing Powder which 
is almost straight alkali, but con- 
tains just enough soap to lightly 
lather on thin films of grease 
without becoming too soapy in 
heavy grease and increasing 
cleaning difficulties. 


ROYAL 


WASHING 
PAWDER 








r 








2p 2 ——SS 


ARMOUR 480 COMPANY 


Arm1o0urs 


LIGHTHOUSE 


WASHING shatiitenueandl 











-Y LIGHTHOUSE 








Industrial Soap Division 


1355 W. 3ist Street, Chicago, lll. 
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This Is a Time for Packers to Figure 
Costs More Closely Than Ever 


OLUME expansion as a profit 
factor in the meat packing indus- 
try is about to take a back seat. 
Margin bids fair to take a more promi- 
nent place than it has enjoyed in years. 
The reason for this is reduction in 
livesto®k supplies. Prospects are that 
during the balance of this year and all 
of next supplies of all classes of live- 
stock will be less. Indeed, it may be 
that for some years to come the in- 
dustry will have no such volume to 
draw upon as it has enjoyed in the 
post-war years. 

War and post-war conditions geared 
both the livestock and the meat indus- 
try to volume production. Now govern- 
ment and nature have stepped in to 
change the picture. 

Results to farm income were unsatis- 
factory. An effort was made to re- 
habilitate it by reducing volume of pro- 
duction. The first reduction was in the 
hog supply, followed by plans to reduce 
future production. 


This was followed by unprecedented 
drought conditions which cut down feed 


crops and necessitated emergency 
slaughter of millions of cattle and 
calves. A program of sheep reduction, 


Which contemplates the slaughter of 
millions of females over a year old is 
certain to reduce the lamb crop for the 
coming year, if not for some years in 
the future. 

Effect on Meat Supplies. 

The packing industry experienced its 
first reflection of this situation in re- 
duced supplies of hogs and in lighter 
average weights. The total output of 


pork has been on the decline. The 
slaughter early last fall of 220,000 
piggy sows reduced the fall pig crop 
by over 1 million head, and the slaugh- 
ter of 6 million pigs resulted in reduc- 
tion of pork supplies by more than a 
billion pounds in the first half of 1934. 


A continuation of this reduction was 
brought about through agreement of 
some 80 per cent of the hog farmers of 
the country to reduce their crop by 25 
per cent. Consummation of this pro- 
gram was made easier by drought, 








Drought Relief Packing 
Summarized to Date 


Government relief cattle and calf 
purchases up to September 24 totaled 
5,957,226 head. Of this number 3,285,- 
855 head have been shipped to pack- 
inghouses and to pasture. 


Sheep purchases up to September 24 
totaled 571,332 head. Bids for pro- 
cessing and canning mutton have been 
asked for to be opened Oct. 2. 

Government buying of cattle and 
calves is decreasing, as are numbers 
sent to public markets for slaughter. 
Buying has been discontinued entirely 
in nine states. It is estimated that 
about 70 per cent of the quota allotted 
to packers under the latest contract, 
schedule 95, will be delivered. 

Nominal shipments of drought cattle 
and calves are expected at markets in 
the Southwest, although shipments to 
Eastern points have been practically 
discontinued under present contracts. 





Government plans contemplate pur- 
chase of 1 million head of cattle and 
calves after September 29. 

















which resulted in the smallest corn crop 
in years and marketing of unfinished 
hogs. As a result it is anticipated that 
the 1934-35 hog crop will be the small- 
est in at least 20 years. 
_ Federal officials estimate the kill 
under federal inspection in the calendar 
year 1935 at 37,000,000 head. This is 
10 million fewer hogs than were slaugh- 
tered in 1933, approximately 7 million 
less than the estimated 1934 slaughter, 
8 million less than in 1932 and the 
smallest federal slaughter since 1917. 

Shortage for the 1934-35 winter mar- 
keting season is indicated by the fact 
that the spring pig crop this year was 
28 per cent less than that of the spring 
of 1933, and that there was little hold- 
over of old stock into the fall period 
because of short feed supplies of every 
kind. 

Cattle Situation Nearer Normal. 


The picture so far as it relates to 
cattle is somewhat different. There is 
reason to believe that the supply of 
certain grades during the balance of 
this year and for much of next may be 
limited, but total cattle marketings may 
be reasonably near normal. This belief 
is held in spite of the fact that millions 
of cattle and calves have been slaugh- 
tered as a combination drought relief 
and reduction measure. 

Cattle surplus of the country has been 
large. Population on January 1, 1934, 
was estimated by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture at 67,352,000 head. Of 
this number nearly 31,000,000 were 
dairy cattle, and the balance were of 

(Continued on page 21.) 








ROGRAMS of pre-convention sec- 

tion meetings preceding general ses- 
sions of the twenty-ninth annual con- 
vention of the Institute of American 
Meat Packers have been arranged to 
bring to the attention of packers at- 
tending the latest information on the 
most important subjects affecting the 
various divisions of the industry. 


Such matters as modern packing- 
house construction methods, technical 
problems in installation of meat can- 
ning plants, and presentation of results 
of an extensive survey of methods of 
compensating packers’ salesmen are 
among the many subjects. 

The section meetings will open with 
the meeting of the Operating Section 
on Friday morning, October 12, at 9:30 
a. m. at the Drake Hotel. Dr. R. F. 
Eagle will serve as presiding chairman; 
H. J. Koenig is program chairman. 


Sales and Advertising. 

On Friday at 2 p. m. the annual meet- 
ing of the Sales and Advertising Sec- 
tion will be held, with R. H. Gifford 
as presiding chairman, and I. M. Hoag- 
land as program chairman. The pro- 
gram will include addresses on “Build- 
ing Demand for Meat in Individual 
Stores,” by A. H. Stark, well-known 
Chicago retailer and president of the 
Central Branch of the Chicago Retail 
Meat Dealers Association, and on 
“Building Demand for Meat in Chain 
Stores,” by Wm. K. Forrest, director 
of meat operations, National Tea Com- 
pany; a talk on “Selling Price and 
Volume,” by I. M. Hoag’iand, vice presi- 
dent of Armour and Company; a dis- 
cussion of “How the Housewife Views 
Meat”; a report on “Compensation and 
Expenses for Salesmen,” by Howard C. 
Greer, director of the Institute’s De- 
partment of Organization and Account- 
ing; and a discussion of “Why Salesmen 
Fail.” 


Engineering and Construction. 

Also on Friday at 2 p. m. the Engi- 
neering and Construction meeting will 
convene. Allen McKenzie of Wilson & 
Company will preside, and H. P. Hen- 
schien, well-known packinghouse archi- 
tect, will serve as program chairman. 

The program will include a discussion 
of the “Modern Power House,” by Mr. 
McKenzie, who will tell of the new 
power house at Wilson & Company’s 
Chicago plant, and report on the operat- 
ing economies which have been effected 
since it has been put into operation. 


Edw. W. Leeper of the Rollins Bur- 
dick Hunter Company will talk on “Con- 
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Pre-Convention Meetings to 
Discuss Industry Problems 


struction Problems in Fire Prevention.” 
Mr. Leeper is manager of the engi- 
neering department of his company, 
and, in an address illustrated with 
lantern slides, will discuss construction 
features which aid in minimizing haz- 
ards for the packing industry. 

C. M. Timpe, of the Barrett Com- 
pany, will speak on “Roofing and Water- 
proofing,” explaining effective methods 
of roofing packinghouse buildings and 
discussing numerous’ waterproofing 
problems which exist in the packing in- 
dustry. Mr. Timpe’s address will be 
illustrated with moving pictures. 


Chemical Problems. 
The meeting of the Chemistry Sec- 
tion will be held on Saturday at 9 a. m., 


with E. N. Wentworth as presiding 
chairman, and L. M. Tolman as pro- 


Sausage to Have a Session of Its 
Own at Packers’ Convention 


NVITATIONS to the second annual 

meeting of the National Organiza- 
tion of Sausage Manufacturers—the 
sausage division of the Institute of 
American Meat Packers—were extended 
to sausage manufacturers throughout 
the country this week. 








Packers’ Convention 
Program 


The 29th annual convention of the 
Institute of American Meat Packers will 
be held at the Drake Hotel, Chicago, 
from October 12 to 16. 

The sectional meetings—open only to 
members and their employees and in- 
vited guests—will be held on October 
12 and 13. 

Regular convention sessions occur on 
October 15 and 16, with the finest list 
of speakers on a packers’ program in 
many years. 

The annual banquet will be held at 
the Palmer House on the evening of 
October 16. 


The exhibition of packinghouse equip- 
ment and supplies opens on October 12 
and runs through to October 16, also 
at the Drake Hotel. All space has been 
sold. 


A complete official program of 
the convention and all events con- 
mected with it will appear in the 
October 6 issue of THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER. 
















gram chairman. The program follows; 


“Some Technical Problems to Be 
Considered in Installing a Meat Can- 
ning Department,” by J. J. Vollertsen, 

“Some Problems Arising in the Bac- 
teriology of Canning,” by John Moran. 


“Cause and Prevention of Swelling in 
Canned, Spiced Hams, ” by L. B. Jen- 
sen. 


“Some Aspects of the Problems of 
Handling Claims for Alleged- Food 
Poisoning,” by R. W. Pilcher. 


“An Analytical Survey of Commer- 
cial Lards,” by F. C. Vibrans, Institute 
of American Meat Packers. 


“The Drip Process of Rendering 
Lard,” by John P. Harris, Industrial 
Chemical Sales Company. 


“Some Studies on Green Lard,” by 
F. C. Vibrans. 


The attendance at section meetings is 
limited to members and associate mem- 
bers of the Institute, and non-member 
packers and sausage-packers who have 
been invited. Reports submitted and 
addresses delivered at the meetings are 
not made public. 


The meeting is scheduled for Satur- 
day morning, October 13, at the Drake 
Hotel, and will be a feature of the 29th 
annual convention of the Institute. It 
will convene at 9 a. m. and will be con- 
cluded at noon with a luncheon at which 
those attending will be guests of the 
organization. 


Subject material for the nine ad- 
dresses scheduled on the Organization’s 
meeting is varied and covers vital 
phases of the sausage business. Five 
of the speakers are sausage manufac- 
turers well-known throughout the in- 
dustry, while the four. other speakers 
have been drawn from the Institute’s 
staff. Two speakers, as yet unan- 
nounced, will appear on the luncheon 
program. 


Sausage Problems Discussed. 


W. H. Gausselin, Mutual Sausage 
Company, Chicago, will preside as 
chairman and will open the meeting 
with a brief talk on the National Or- 
ganization of Sausage Manufacturers 
and its place in the industry. He will 
be followed by Wesley Hardenbergh, 
vice president of the Institute, and 
H. A. Armstrong, a member of the 
staff, who will outline the program of 
service offered to members. 

Two talks will be given on distinct 
phases of the general theme, “Dollars 
Saved vs. Dollars Made,” one by Harty 
L. Osman, director of the Institute's 
Department of Purchasing Practice, 
and the other by Carl Neuer, Delico 
— Products Company, Kansas City, 

0 


Dr. W. Lee Lewis, director of the 
(Continued on page 35.) 
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Curing Pickle 





New Method Cuts Cost of Brine 





The Old Wa ‘ ae : The New Way 
ad Production and Distribution _ 

Salt for curing In plants like Ar- 

pickle is stored in bogast & Bastian, 


the cellar and brine 
made in adjoining 
open vats. 

Brine is pumped 
from mixing vats to 
various ‘parts of the 
plant where needed. 
This requires pump- 
ing equipment and 
power. 





ORE than 900,000 tons of salt are 
used each year in the meat pack- 
ing industry. 

More than 486,000 tons of this— 
largely in the form of brine—are used 
for curing meats. 

Brine making, therefore, is one of 
the fundamental operations in meat 
processing. The manner in which it is 
done has considerable influence on the 
cost of finished products. 

Some plants have efficient brine-mak- 
ing svstems (see THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, May 16, 1931). But for 
the most part the operation is a crude 
and expensive one. 

Usually salt handling costs are high- 
er than they should be. Very often 
curing operations are delayed because 
of lack of capacity in the brine-making 
system. 


New Brine Making Method Is Simple. 

Among packers who have seen the 
possibilities for saving money through 
the use of modern, efficient brine-mak- 
ing systems is Arbogast & Bastian Co., 
Allentown, Pa., which recently 
replaced its former hand method 
with an automatic process devel- 
oped in the research laboratories 
of the International Salt Co. 

This process is said to com- 
bine the economy of producing 
crystal clear brine from rock 
salt with the advantage obtained 
from a uniform degree of sat- 
uration. 


This method of brine produc- 
tion—known as the Lixate—con- 
sists of three main elements— 

1—A hopper from which the 
salt is fed to the dissolver; 

2—A dissolver in which the 
entire process of brine making 
takes place; and 


3—A tank in which the sat- 
urated brine is stored. 
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Advantages 


Pickle is chilled to proper cur- 
ing temperatures, thus reducing 
curing time. 

Gauge marks on tanks assure 
proper concentration of salt. 
Rock salt may be used; the re- 
sulting solution is clear and con- 
centrated, as it is filtered. 

Brine is used instead of salt 
for regenerating zeolite water 
softeners in boiler rooms, laun- 
dries, etc. Gravity system of 
distribution makes this possible. 

Such softened water is used for 
washing pickled meats, improving 
color and general appearance of 
meats compared to old methods. 





Brine Is Made Automatically. 


Rock salt, of the grade specified for 
the process, is fed automatically by 
gravity to the dissolver. Water enters 
through a spray nozzle at the top, 
running over and between the salt par- 
ticles, gradually dissolving them. 

As the salt dissolves the particles 
are carried toward the bottom by grav- 
ity and the flow of liquid. These be- 
come smaller in their downward course, 
and more densely packed, until the bot- 
tom of the bed is composed of very fine 
particles of salt and insolubles released 
by dissolution. 


As water percolates through the salt 
bed, it becomes completely saturated 
by absorption of salt before it reaches 





HOW DISSOLVER OPERATES. 


Water level in dissolver is maintained by a float valve. 
Brine is drawn off from the false bottom and flows by 


gravity to a brine storage tank. 


salt is stored on the 
roof. Brine is made 
on the top floor by 
automatic methods, 
and moved by grav- 
ity to points in the 
plant where needed. 
This eliminates hand 
labor in mixing, 
pumping equipment 
and power cost. 





the bottom of the dissolver. Being sat- 
urated, the brine can not absorb more 
salt from the fine particles at the bot- 
tom. Since there is no agitation, the 
insolubles are not stirred up and held 
in suspension. 

This bed remains as a finishing filter, 
through which the saturated brine 
passes, to rise in a cone-shaped cham- 
ber within a false bottom, from which 
it flows by gravity to the storage tank. 


Handling and Other Economies. 

Simple as the process is, it is re- 
ported to have made worth-while econ- 
omies in operation, through lowered 
cost of handling salt and of distribution 
of brine to the various parts of the 
plant. 


In the Arbogast & Bastian plant the 
salt storage room is on the roof, in 
order to take advantage of gravity feed 
of salt to the dissolver. This room was 
specially built to protect salt in storage 
from contamination by contact or by 
air currents. It is water-tight to pre- 
vent hardening of the salt. So care- 
fully is the salt protected that 
the storage room is kept locked 
at all times. 

The rock salt is fed by gravity 
to the dissolver below, complete- 
ly eliminating any handling of 
salt after its first removal from 
the car. Brine production is en- 
tirely automatic, saving cost of 
labor formerly employed in 
manual mixing of brine in a 
wooden vat. 

Primary saturated brine is 
piped by gravity from the stor- 
age tank to the former mixing 
vat for dilution to the proper 
density for sweet pickle. Brine 
rises in the vat to a predeter- 
mined mark, and is then shut 
off. Fresh water is then al- 
lowed to flow into the vat until 
the liquid level reaches another 
mark. At this point the brine is 
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diluted to the degree of salinity re- 
quired for sweet pickle. 

Pickle is pumped to holding tanks in 
a cooler, where it is cooled by direct 
expansion ammonia coils. Gravity flow 
then carries the cooled pickle to the 
curing cellars. Hose extensions from 
centrally located outlets make easy dis- 
tribution to sweet pickle vats, etc. 

Brine for pumping pickle is also sup- 
plied from the main storage tank. 


Other Uses in the Plant. 

In addition, brine is also piped to two 
zeolite water softeners—one in the boil- 
er room and the other in the up-to- 
date laundry—to a lard cooler, to re- 
place losses of brine by leakage, and 
other causes, and to the hide cellar, 
where it is used for brining hides before 
packing to secure higher quality. 

In operation the system has devel- 
oped possibilities for savings in addi- 
tion to the direct material and labor 
saving. By pre-cooling pickle to the 
temperature of the curing cellars, valu- 
able time is saved during the cure, as 
the temperature of the pickle in the 
curing vats and the air in the curing 
cellars do not rise as high as formerly 
when meat is put in cure. 

An additional advantage is the avail- 
ability of low cost brine for economical 
regeneration of the water softeners. 
City water is used. It is clear and pure, 
but is not of zero hardness. 


Better Color in Pickled Meats. 


Because of the abundance of zero 
water made available by the water 
softeners, it was found economical to 
use softened water in washing pickled 
meats before smoking. This results in 
an improvement of color and general 
appearance in the finished product. 

Maintenance of the high standard of 
Arbogast & Bastian products was a 
factor which also influenced adoption 
of this process. The limpid, unclouded 
appearance of the brine was evidence of 
its freedom from any insolubles. Bac- 
teriologically, rock salt produced by 
modern methods and properly stored is 
said to be just as pure as refined salt. 

EDITOR'S NOTE—In THE NATIONAL 


PROVISIONER of August 11, 1934, ap- 
peared an article entitled, ““‘The Bacterio- 
logical Content of Salt,” by Dr. Otto 
Rahn, Professor of Bacteriology of Cor- 
nell University. “A number of investi- 
gations have conveyed to the food indus- 
try the idea that there exists, in certain 
kinds or grades of salt, natural flora of 
bacteria which will spoil the food,” says 
Dr. Rahn. “This conception is wrong. 
Rock salt is free from bacteria. This 


applies also to the shale in which it is 
embedded.” 

Another important consideration in 
brine for pickling is that it be free 
from all insolubles, and as free as pos- 
sible from any solubles that might 
affect the quality of pork products. 
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PRODUCES BRINE AUTOMATICALLY. 


Dissolver of the Lixate system installed 

on the top floor of the Arbogast & Bas- 

tian plant, Allentown, Pa. Salt is stored 

on the roof and flows by gravity to the 

dissolver. Saturated brine is stored in 
the tank at the right. 


Samples of brine made from the 
grade of rock salt used by this com- 
pany are, on an average, within .19 per 
cent of the theoretical percentage of 
c. p. sodium chloride in a brine solution 
of 100 salometer degrees at 60 degs. 
Fahr., or 99.81 per cent saturated brine. 


Laboratory Tests for Purity. 


Brine made by this process, analyzed 
in the service laboratory of the Insti- 
tute of American Meat Packers, showed 
the following results: Salt (NaCl), 
26.18 per cent; calcium sulfate (CaSo,), 
.05 per cent; sodium sulfate (Na:S0O,), 
003 per cent; magnesium chloride 
(MgCl.), none. Conversion of this brine 
analysis into an analysis of the salt 
derived from the brine so produced dis- 
closed the following percentages: Salt 
(NaCl), 99.7980 per cent; calcium sul- 
fate (CaSO,), .1906 per cent; sodium 
sulfate (Na.SO,), .0114 per cent; mag- 
nesium chloride (MgCl:), none. 


This analysis discloses a high degree 
of purity both in brine and in the salt 
carried in solution. In order to secure 
a brine as chemically pure, it would 
require a salt purified to within a range 
of 99.80 per cent pure salt, mixed with 
water under conditions of ideal care and 
detailed attention. 

The experience of this well-known 
meat packer seems to indicate that im- 
provement in methods of making and 
handling brine may represent one ef 
the industry’s real opportunities for 
lowering costs and increasing efficiency. 


‘states until September 29. 





EMERGENCY CATrTLE PLANS. 

Approximately 6% million head of 
drought cattle will have been pur- 
purchased by the government by Sep- 
tember 29, when present cattle pur- 
chase quotas expire, the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration stated this 
week. Purchases amounted to 5,900,000 
head at the close of business September 
17. 

Purchases from now until the last of 
the month will be made only in the 
areas where the situation is most acute, 
and only from producers who do not 
have sufficient feed to maintain their 
animals. The principal purpose of the 
cattle-purchase program is to remove 
animals for which the farmer or 
rancher has no adequate feed supply. 


Buying has been temporarily halted 
in nine drought states, but is proceed- 
ing in varying volume in the other 
No authori- 
zation has been given in any states for 
continuation of purchases after that 
date. Authorizations and quotas for 
purchases after that date will be issued 
several days in advance in order that 
there will be no interruption in the 
purchasing program. 

* One reason for the slowing-down of 
buying is that officials of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the AAA wish 
to study the livestock feed situation 
closely and make an adequate appraisal 
of the stocks of feed on hand, and ascer- 
tain how readily it can be moved into 
the areas where it is needed. Data on 
this are now being collected throughout 
the country by the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, and on the basis of 


(Continued on page 24.) 
fe 


SHEEP AND MUTTON BIDS. 


Bids for processing sheep and can- 
ning and freezing mutton and for cur- 
ing and storing sheep skins and wool 
have been requested by the FSRC under 
schedule 104. These will be opened 
October 2. Awards will cover a period 
of 30 days. 

Meat from the entire dressed car- 
cass will be used for canning. It may 
be either parboiled or steam cooked. 
Lungs, livers, hearts, tongues, spleens, 
kidneys and kidney fat will not be in- 
cluded. All by-products will be re- 
tained by the processor except wool and 
skins. Provision is made for the stor- 
age of boned mutton in the freezer in 
case the meat becomes available in ex- 
cessive quantities. 

Specifications are given for the take- 
off and handling of sheep skins. Shear- 
lings and pelts will be handled in the 
regular commercial manner. No trim- 
ming of shearlings will be done until 
they reach the tannery but pelts will 
be given the regular commercial trim. 
py will be identified with the letter 
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October Program for Canning or 
Freezing Beef and Veal 


7 a on schedule 102 of the FSRC 
for processing cattle and calves 
and canning or freezing beef and veal 
were opened by the corporation on Sep- 
tember 29. Awards will be made at a 
later date. 

Under this schedule—which will cov- 
er October operations—meat may either 
be parboiled before it is put in the can 
or it may be canned without parboiling. 
Tongues will be frozen and packaged 
in paper-lined boxes and some changes 
are made in specifications for handling 
hides and skins. 


Changes in Regulations. 

Where the meat is canned without 
parboiling, %4-oz. salt is added to each 
1 lb. of meat in the can. No water or 
broth is added but the liquor formed 
during the heating in the exhaust box 
is not drained off. 

Payment for meat put in the can 
without parboiling will be made on the 
basis of the average drained weight 
of the contents of the cans after pro- 
cessing, aS shown by representative 
tests. Payment for meat parboiled be- 
fore being put in the can is made on the 
basis of weight of parboiled meat used. 

Tongues, hides and skins are the only 
by-products of slaughter which will be 
retained by the government under this 
new contract. 

Specifications for handling tongues 
provide that they be given the regular 
commercial short cut and be frozen in 
25-lb. fiber boxes. The boxes must be 
lined with 30-lb. kraft paper waxed to 
a 40-lb. basis or paper of an equivalent 
grade and quality, which is to be placed 
in one layer. 


Packing Instructions. 


Beef tongues are packed as follows: 
Tip of the tongue is turned under, the 
tongue is placed on its base with the 
butt at one end of the box. The second 
tongue is placed with the butt at the 
opposite end, the turned tips touching 
in the center of the box. The next two 
tongues are placed in the same manner 
with two strips of waxed paper between 
the sides of the tongues, and so on until 
the boxes are filled. Calf tongues are 
packed the same way except that the 
butt of the tongue is placed to the side 
of the box instead of the end. 

Grading for Hides and Skins. 

A tolerance ranging from 22 to 28 
lbs. will be permitted in the weight of 
25-lb. boxes. However, the packer will 
bill the corporation for the actual net 
Weight of the boxes. 


The same grading is provided for 


Week ending September 29, 1934 


hides as that reported in THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER of September 1. That is: 
Hides—43 lbs. and up 
23 to 43 Ibs. 


Skins—under 23 lbs. 


All hides and skins are to be removed 
by experienced and skilled labor. Max- 
imum tolerance for cuts, scores, rips 
and poor pattern will be 10 per cent. 
A deduction of lc a pound, cured 
weight, will be made for damage in 
excess of this. 


Hides will be marked with the letter 
“R” with a hammer dye, placed on the 
rump on each side of the tail. The 
letter must be 1% to 2 in. in size. 

Hides and skins from dead animals 
skinned and tanked on the contractor’s 
premises are to be put down in the 
regular packs. 

All hides must be free of horns, tail 
bones, excess fat, excess meat, ears, 
snouts and lower lip. Shanks are to be 
trimmed through the knee and hock 
joints, and the tail is to be cut off within 
6 in. of the root. 

In the case of skins, the head is cut 
off square back of the ears, shanks 
trimmed through the knee and hock 
joints and tail cut off within 4 in. of the 
root. All trimming is to be done before 





~ 
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curing and the trimmings will be kept 
by the processor. 


Curing Hides and Skins. 

One pound of salt is to be used in 
curing each pound of hide or skin. 
Hides are to be salted with new No. 1 
grade rock or mined salt, or solar evap- 
orated salt. Skins are to be salted en- 
tirely with new artificially evaporated 
salt of G. A. size, or with new rock salt 
or mine salt of a size equivalent to 
G. A., or vacuum pan evaporated fine or 
granulated salt or open pan evaporated 
No. 1 medium salt. Preference will be 
given the use of artificially evaporated 
G. A. salt. The bidder will be required 
to state which of these four grades he 
will use. Used salt can not be used in 
the cure. 


Hides and skins must cure not less 
than 30 days after the closing date of 
the pack. 


Payment will be made by the govern- 
ment on a net bundle weight basis, 
loaded on cars for shipment. Removal 
of excess fat and meat on the hides 
must be done by the processor at the 
time of take-up. Standard hide rope 
will be used in bundling hides and skins. 

Notification must be given by the pro- 
cessor of the date of closing each pack, 
together with the number of hides or 
skins contained therein and the proba- 
ble date of completion of cure. This is 
done so that shipping instructions may 
be prepared before the cured hides and 
skins become available. 

-Slunk skins will be retained by the 
processor, credit allowance for which 
must be indicated in the bid. 


STATE PLANT PROCESSES DROUGHT BEEF. 


Iowa State Relief Administration advanced funds to R. A. Sloan of Des Moines 
to operate the closed plant of the Midwest Packing Co., Albia, Iowa, the first of five 
such plants to be operated under state direction for handling drought cattle. 


Picture shows W. G. Kirk, of the B. 


A. I.; A. L. Wagner, state relief auditor; 


L, G. Harris, plant superintendent; and Dr. B. E. Robertson, B. A. I. inspector, look- 
ing over some of the drought beef in the plant coolers. 5 


Newspapers quote W. J. Albers, state relief official, as saying that the com- 
mission loaned Sloan $9,000 out of state relief funds to buy equipment to operate 
this plant, and was criticized by Washington for so doing. 
not a loan agency,” said he. Reduction of drought buying has made it difficult for 


Sloan to discharge this obligation. 
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States Enter Meat Packing Field 
On Basis of Relief Needs 


ANNING operations on an enor- 

mous scale have been required to 
process meat from government pur- 
chased cattle and calves from drought 
areas. 


Up to the middle of September these 
purchases totaled nearly 6 million head, 
and by the end of the month the total 
will be increased to some 6% million. 
Because of shortage of available funds 
and an unwillingness to further deci- 
mate future beef supplies, the final total 
will probably not exceed 7% million 
head. 

Up to September 13 the government 
had contracted for processing about 2 
million head in commercial meat pack- 
ing plants. Not quite % million head 
had been processed in state-operated 
emergency relief plants up to that 
date. 

These state-operated plants are of 
various types—vegetable canneries, 
abandoned meat plants, fruit canneries, 
old laundry buildings—any available 
structure in which equipment can be 
placed and meat processing operations 
carried on. 


How State Plants Operate. 


Unemployed persons on relief rolls 
are used as plant workers, whether they 
have had canning experience or not. 


Where it is possible expert meat can- 
ning supervisors are used, but these are 
scarce. In their absence supervisors 
with fruit or vegetable canning experi- 
ence are put in charge; in many cases 








State Meat Plant 
Set-Up 


State of Missouri expects to turn out 
in its own plants 4 to 8 million cans of 
meat from drought relief cattle. 





Slaughtering is done in 46 contract 
plants and most of the canning in 
Work Relief Project plants operated 
by the state. 


Five of these canning plants already 
set up are located as follows: School 
of the Ozarks, Hollister; Jasper County 
Division, Joplin; Clay County Division, 
Independence; Buchanan County Di- 
vision, St. Joseph; Howell County Di- 
vision, West Plains. 


Private plants under contract to can 
meat for the state include Milan Can- 
ning Co., Milan; Humphrey Canning 
Co., Humphrey; Ozark Mountain Can- 
ning Co., Springfield; Chamberlain 
Canning Co., Anderson; Rush Canning 
Co., Washburn; Spickard Canning Co., 
Spickard; Webster County Canning 
Co., Fordland; McCormick Canning 
Co., Reed Springs; F. R. Mease, Reed 
Springs; Bridewell Canning Co., Re- 
public; Roy Nelson Canning Co., Hur- 
ley; North Missouri Canning Co., Galt. 


Other plants may be set up by the 
state relief organization and contracts 
let to additional privately-owned plants. 








operations are in charge of home eco- 
nomics women. 

It is frankly admitted by many state 
relief authorities that there is a lack 
of practical knowledge of meat can- 
ning among their forces. But this is 
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THOUSANDS OF CANS OF ROAST BEEF AND HAMBURGER. 


Week’s production in the 
after 10-day 


are held here, 
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Independence plant of the Missouri State Relief. 
incubation period, 


Cans 


for marking and boxing. 









an emergency, and they must do the 
best they can! 

Equipment is much in the same cate. 
gory. Where meat canning appliances 
cannot be obtained—and factories can- 
not begin to fill orders for such equip. 
ment—the most readily-obtained sub- 
stitute is called into service, whether 
it be vegetable and fruit equipment, ob- 
solete lard kettles, or almost any cook- 
ing appliance. 

Missouri As An Example. 

Operations under the Missouri State 
Relief Administration are fairly typi- 
cal of what is going on in many other 
states. 


The Missouri quota was set at about 
4 million cans, with a possibility of 
doubling that number. They are capn- 
ning roast beef, hamburger (fine and 
coarse ground), beef stew, beef hash 
and soup stock (broth from bones). 


The F. S. R. C. has been buying ap- 
proximately 5,000 head of drought 
cattle per day in Missouri drought 
counties. Some are shipped to other 
areas, but most are processed within 
the state, canning being done in both 
state-opérated and private plants. 

Beef canning plants operated by the 
Missouri Relief and Reconstruction 
Commission on Relief Projects are lo- 


cated at Independence, St. Joseph, 
Joplin, Hollister, West Plains, Flat 
River, Cape Girardeau and Sedalia, 


Others may be set up. 


Get Plants Where They Can. 

Contracted plants, about 30 in nun- 
ber — private business enterprises in 
which beef is canned at so much per 
can—are scattered over the state, the 
majority being in the Southwestern 
part. Included among them are fruit 
and vegetable canning and meat pack- 
ing plants. More contracts with plants 
of these types are being made. 

Plants operated by the state in some 
instances contained equipment that 
could be utilized, but for the most part 
all of the equipment had to be i 
stalled. 

It is planned to use all of these plants 
later for canning other foods, fruits 
and vegetables principally. 

In the state plants all of the proces® 
ing is done by workers on relief rolls 
In contracts with privately-ownel 
plants it is specified that as much relief 
labor as possible be used, and that the 
work be spread around among the WF 
employed—not necessarily expert labor 

Personnel is a Problem. 

One of the problems has been to o> 
tain people experienced in canning oP 
erations, particularly meat canning. 
Some contract plants have experienced 


help. 
(Continued on page 17.) 
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ries Can- 
Scenes in one of the state plants, Independence, Mo.—An 
old Memorial Building remodeled for this work—Oper- 
ates 6 days a week; 24 hours a day—Payroll, $100,000, for 
300 relief workers—A verage capacity, 18,000cans per day. 
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drought ‘ ‘ sk ae ABOVE.—Boning meat for canned roast beef. 


. These are mostly unemployed butchers on relief. 
drought “ : Cattle furnished by the F. S. R. C. and slaughtered 
to other - . in state-approved plants. 
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Slime on Frankfurters 


Slimy frankfurts are a problem with 
which many packers and sausage manu- 
facturers are confronted when certain 
precautions are not observed, especially 
during the warmer months. One sau- 
sage manufacturer having this trouble 
writes as follows: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 


Could you tell me why my frankfurts turn 
sticky after a day and lose color? When I take 
them out of the smokehouse they are a bright 
red color, but after a day they become sticky 
and fadded. I pack them in 5-lb. cartons which 
have no holes for air circulation. I have used 
this method a long time and only recently have 
this trouble. 


Is the trouble possibly due to the new bean 
flour we are using or to the circulation of air 
in the ice box? The racks have been changed so 
more circulation of air is obtained. 

Could you make some suggestions that would 
help me? It might be the casings I get lately, 
but they come from the same company we have 
patronized for years. 


My ice box floor is quite damp. Would sawdust 
help to keep the floor dry and help prevent slime? 
I have a large fan to circulate the air in the ice 
box. Should there be any fan or a hole in the 
wall to bring in fresh air? 


Lacking specific information on just 
how this inquirer manufacturers and 
handles his frankfurts, it is impossible 
to make other than general recommen- 
dations for overcoming his troubles. 


The bean flour and the casings may 
be eliminated as causes of slime. The 
use of sawdust on cooler floors is un- 
doubtedly not the best practice. It har- 
bors mold and creates dust when walked 
on. Nor is it particularly useful in 
keeping the cooler dry. 


Slime on frankfurts is caused by bac- 
teria which get on the meats after they 
come out of the cooker. Sudden changes 
in temperature, especially from a lower 
to higher temperature, causes meats to 
sweat and spreads the contamination. 

If this sausage manufacturer will 
take a frankfurt out of the cooker with 
a clean fork, place it in a jar that has 
been boiled out thoroughly and allowed 
to dry, he will find that it will not slime. 
Contamination results at some point in 
the handling. 

Frankfurts should be dried thorough- 
ly before they go into the packing room 
and should not be crowded on the racks. 
A thorough sterilization with sodium 
hypochlorite of all rooms through which 
the frankfurts pass, and of all equip- 
ment with which they come in contact, 
probably would clear up the trouble. 

Too little is known about the cooler— 
its size, method of refrigeration, etc.— 
to suggest a method for keeping it dry. 
At best, fans are but a makeshift. They 
too often only stir up the air rather 
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Practical Points for the Trade 


(Contents of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER are copyrighted and may not be reprinted except by permission) 


than ventilate. This sausage manu- 

facturer might find the solution to his 

bad cooler conditions in a unit cooler. 
—~—e-—_— 


Pulling Hog Bungs 


How are hog bungs pulled so as to 
insure a full length bung? An inquirer 
says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

Please give us information regarding the pulling 
of hog bungs to their full length. We have been 
having trouble in getting our bungs the full 60 in. 
in length and we would like to know how to get 
the longest bungs possible. Can you tell us how 
many pounds air pressure are used in grading 
bungs? 

Following is a method of pulling 
bungs which should insure a desirable 


market product: 

Place the viscera in front of the 
puller so that the pocket of the middle 
casing is to his left and the bung close 
to his body. The skin over the bung 
must be broken where it leads to the 
large middle gut before the bung is 
pulled free. The small or tail end of 
the bung is followed along toward the 
middle gut for about 60 in., is pulled 








Figuring Smoked 
Meat Costs 


What does it cost to smoke 
meats? 

How do you arrive at such a 
cost? 

Have you an accurate method 
of figuring your cost, all the way 
from the loose cured meats to 
the finished product — wrapped, 
packed and ready to ship? 

Do you figure in everything, 
including shrinkage, labor, op- 
erating costs, overhead, supplies, 
etc.? 

In arriving at smoked cost 
from cured do you divide price by 
yield, or multiply by shrink? 

There is a right and wrong way, 
and the latter will cost you 
money. 

THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
has made a reprint of its infor- 
mation on “Figuring Smoked 
Meat Costs.” It may be had by 
subscribers by filling out and 
sending in the following coupon, 
accompanied by a 10c stamp. 








The National Provisioner: 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me reprint on “Fig- 
uring Smoked Meat Costs.” 
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free from the fat and the end of the 
large middle gut is tied to keep its con- 
tents from dropping on the ruffle fat, 
The small end of the bung need not be 
tied but is pulled loose, and the crown 
end is broken loose by stripping off the 
skin 15 to 20 inches from the crown. 
As to the air pressure used in grad- 
ing bungs, this must vary in the judg- 
ment of the grader who soon becomes 
expert in knowing just how much 
pressure can be applied. Bungs, like 
other casings, vary considerably with 
different animals and a pressure that 
would damage some bungs might be 
entirely satisfactory in testing others, 
~- -afe -— 


Lard Definitions 


A new reader of THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER asks for some information 
on lard definitions. To him lard has 
been of just two kinds—leaf lard and 
lard in cartons, which he has handled 
in a sales capacity. He says: 


Editor The National Provisioner: 

I am enjoying THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
very much, but have not sufficient perspective as 
yet to make full use of it. Can you give me infor- 
mation on the following? 

What is the difference between prime steam 
cash and prime steam loose lard? 

In New York, what do the quotations ‘‘prime 
western lard,’’ ‘‘middle western lard,’’ ‘‘city lard” 
and ‘“‘refined continent’? mean? 

These varying trade terms have 
grown up very largely as a matter of 
usage rather than as indicating wide 
variations in product. 


“Prime steam cash” is prime steam 
lard in tierces. It is manufactured by 
the wet system of rendering, is ac- 
cepted on Board of Trade contracts, and 
is the form the lard is in before it goes 
to the refinery. 


“Prime steam loose” is the same lard 
in tank cars. 


“Prime western” quoted in easter 
markets is simply the prime steam lard 
from the western packinghouses, pal- 
ticularly those located in Chicago, a 
river points and at interior points i 
the Corn Belt. 

“Middle western” is the same lard, 
coming from packinghouses located at 
points between Chicago and the east. 
This lard would have a slight freight 
advantage in an eastern quotation, other 
things being equal. . 

“City lard” is lard manufactured i 
the city in which it is sold. Where 
there are a considerable number o 
small city packers and butchers there 
is enough of this lard to be a real factor 
in the trade. 














“Refined continent” is refined lard for 
export, usually to Continental Europe 
or the United Kingdom. 
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Cured Meat Spoilage 

A small slaughterer complains that 
he is having a high percentage of spoil- 
age with hams and shoulders which he 


is giving a “sugar” cure. 


Editor The National Provisioner: 


He says: 


We are getting a large percentage of spoilage 
in hams and shoulders which we are giving the 
sugar cure. Unless we can overcome the trouble 
we will have to stop trying to cure. We dress 
and split our hogs and run them into the cooler 
at a temperature of 32 to 37 degs., thoroughly 
chill before cutting, pump the cuts and pack them, 
using pickle at a temperature of around 40 degs., 
and cure in a room around 32 to 38 degs. tempera- 
ture. , 

This inquirer does not state what type 
of spoilage he is having. If it is sour 
hams and shoulders, the trouble prob- 
ably is due to faulty chilling of the 
meats before they go into cure. 

He states that the hogs are split and 
run into the cooler at a temperature 
of 32 to 37 degs. F. and thoroughly 
chilled. He does not say how quickly 
the temperature is brought down. 

In studies of ham spoilage it has 
been found that the quicker hogs are 
chilled the less danger of bone sour. 
Good practice now contemplates having 
the cooler down to 25 or 26 degs. when 
the hot hogs are run in. This tempera- 
ture goes up quickly but the effort is to 
bring it down again as rapidly as pos- 
sible, before spoilage can set in. 

Both hams and pickle should be at a 
temperature not above 38 degs. when 
they go into cure. This should be the 


inside temperature of the ham or shoul- 
der. 


It is noted, also, that temperatures 
in the curing room run below 38 degs. 
and to as low as 32 degs. At the lower 
temperature, curing is retarded and the 
product will not be cured in the usual 
time. It is suggested that care be taken 
to see that the temperature of the cur- 
ing cellar does not fall below about 
38 degs. F. 

— fe 
FOODS HAVE ENOUGH VITAMINS. 


Fortification of foods with vitamins 
is not believed necessary, but tenta- 
tively no objection to this practice is 
made by the committee on foods of the 
American Medical Association. It is 
the opinion of the committee that the 
usual foods on the market, if properly 
chosen, will supply the vitamins in 
necessary quantities insofar as_ is 
known, with the exception of vitamin 
D. The committee has favored the forti- 
fication of milk with vitamin D and has 


felt that there was some justification 
or the fortification of cereal products 
with this vitamin, but to a lesser ex- 
tent. “There is no convincing evidence, 
however, that fortification of foods 
generally serves any public necessity 
or that it is in the best interest of pub- 
lic welfare,” the committee states. 


“ . . 
herefore such practice is not to be 
encouraged.” 
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Meat Canning Problems 


Aid to the meat packer and canning department 
executive seeking information on meat canning meth- 


ods and processes. 


Inquiries of this nature should be addressed to Can- 
ning Editor, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 So. 


Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 











CHECK ON CANNING METHODS. 


A Mid-west canner gives details of 
his beef canning methods and asks if 
these are in line with good practice. 
He writes: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 


Is there anything wrong with my procedure in 
canning parboiled and steamed beef, as follows: 

The beef is parboiled at 212 degs. F. for 20 
minutes. It is then placed in cans and salt and 
beef broth added—% oz. salt and 2 oz. soup to a 
1%4-lb. can. Temperature of the cans going into 
retort is 125 degs. Fahr. 

Cans are processed in retort at 250 degs. Fahr. 
for 1 hour and 40 minutes. These cans are not 
run through a vacuum machine. 


This packer’s temperatures are not 
in accord with standard practice. When 








Meat Canning 
Information 


Plants of varied capacities are 
participating in the government 
canning program, but meat can- 
ning requires special room and 
equipment. 

Some equipment may be already 
available; the rest must be pur- 
chased or leased. Plant altera- 
tions must be considered. The 
cost will vary, depending on 
building alterations needed to 
meet B. A. I. requirements, and 
usable equipment already on hand. 

THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
published information on canning 
room layout and equipment and 
approximate costs for capacities 
of various sized plants—such as 
14,400 cans per day, 28,800 cans 
per day and 57,600 cans per day 
—to assist the packer in his can- 
ning prablems. 

Dangers in meat canning with- 
out proper equipment and super- 
vision are also outlined. 

Subscribers may secure this in- 
formation by filling out and send- 
ing in the following coupon, ac- 
companied by 25c in stamps. 

The National Provisioner: 
Old Colony Building, Chicago, Ill. 

Please send me the report on 
“Meat Canning.” 


Name 


ee 


Enclosed find 25¢c in stamps. 




















a vacuum closing machine IS NOT USED 
temperature of the meat in the cans 
when they are closed should not be less 
than 160 degs. Fahr. and preferably 
170 to 180 degs. If the temperature is 
lower than 160 degs. a longer process- 
ing time must be given to the cans in 
the retort, and because of air in the 
cans discoloration of the meat is a pos- 
sibility. ; 

If this packer has neither vacuum can 
closing machine nor steam exhaust box, 
the temperature of the meat may be 
brought up to approximately 170 degs. 
before it is placed in the cans by plac- 
ing the meat in a box truck and heat- 
ing it with steam through a hose to 
the end of which is attached a 3-ft. 
piece of pipe. Condensation should be 
blown from the hose before the nozzle 


‘is placed in the meat in the truck. 


The same steam hose may be used 
to keep hot the broth which is added to 
the can. One-fourth ounce of salt and 
1 oz. of broth are added to the meat 
in each 1%-lb. can. The meat should 
be pressed down well before the can 
goes to the capping machine. 

After cans are capped they should 
not stand for more than 25 or 30 min- 
utes before they are placed in the re- 
torts. Cans with a capacity of 1% lbs. 
of meat are processed for 2 hours and 
20 minutes at a temperature of 240 to 
250 degs. Allow a few minutes for the 
retort to reach processing temperature 
before starting to measure processing 
time. After processing cans should 
stand two hours before being packed 
or crated. 


If no vacuum closing machine is 
used, temperature of the meat at the 
time cans are capped must be at least 
160 degs., and preferably 170 degs. 

a 


NEW DRY ICE PLANT. 

A new plant for the manufacture of 
solid carbon dioxide is being built in 
Toronto by the Liquid Carbonic Cana- 
dian Corp. The company operates 
plants in Montreal, Toronto, Halifax, 
Winnipeg, Edmonton and Vancouver. 


Construction of the new plant is ex- 
pected to provide for contemplated ex- 
pansion for the next 25 years or more. 
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GUARD AGAINST 





EXCESSIVE AND COSTLY SHRINK 








The charts of this new recorder reveal the 
temperature history in your smokehouse every 
day. Its cost is little——soon paid for by the 
savings it makes possible. 


For both the ordinary types 
of smokehouses and the more 
modern revolving types, investi- 
gate this recently designed Taylor 


Recording Thermometer. 


PACKER recently found a difference 
A of over 40° between the hottest and 
coldest locations in one part of his 
smokehouse. 

A test in another smokehouse showed 
shrink on one floor varied 3 )—on another 
11%—on a third 2% and on a fourth 
floor 3%. 

These variations cost money. And 
such variations are the reason for this 
new Taylor Instrument 
Recorder designed by Taylor engineers 





a Temperature 


after thorough research into smokehouse 
use. This latest contribution to temper- 
ature control in packing plants brings a 
new degree of accuracy and efficiency to 
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with this 
new Taylor 
temperature 
recorder 





the important work of keeping a close 
hour-by-hour watch over temperatures. 
And that results in things like these: less 
shrink, lower costs, improved color and 
more uniformly high quality of cuts. 
This new Taylor Smokehouse Recorder 
contains several unusual features, chief 
among which are the special Ambrac 
Armor, and 18-8 Stainless Steel Bulb on 
tubing to resist corrosive action of the 
smoke. The mechanism is in a special 
moisture-, dust-, and fume-proof case. 
Inside the case, the instrument itself has 
important refinements that assure accu- 
rate, durable, economical service. 
Ask a Taylor Representative to give 













you more complete details about this 
new instrument and discuss any specific 
temperature control needs in your plant. 
There are other Taylor Instruments that 
fit perfectly into packing plant opera- 
tions. Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, NewYork, orToronto,Canada. 


¥ 


Recording * Controlling 





Indicating 





TEMPERATURE, PRESSURE and 
FLOW INSTRUMENTS 
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Refrigeration and Frozen Foods 








Plant Cooling Notes 


For the Meat Employee Who Is 
Interested in Refrigeration. 




















CUTTING REFRIGERATION COSTS. 

Overhauling of refrigerating equip- 
ment in the meat packing plant is 
usually done during the winter months 
when refrigerating requirements are 
not as heavy as in the summer. In 
some plants, no doubt, this overhauling 
is done in a more or less hit-or-miss 
manner, particular attention being 
given to repairs obviously needed. It is 
becoming the general practice more and 
more, however, to go over the plant in 
detail at the time of the overhaul, in- 
specting and checking every detail of 
the system where lack of attention may 
cause trouble later on. 


New equipment may also be installed 
at the time the plant is overhauled as 
the work often can be done more con- 
veniently and with less interference 
with operation at that time. The prob- 
lem in this connection, however, is not 
so much to choose and install new 
equipment but to determine when 
equipment in use is obsolete and when 
it would be profitable to replace it. 

In a paper presented at the annual 
convention of the Georgia Ice Manufac- 
turers’ Association, C. Goree, jr., 
Atlanta district manager for the Frick 
Co., pointed out that while there has 
been no change in the working principle 
of the refrigerating system, there has 
been much improvement in the refine- 
ment of all parts of the plant. There 
is hardly an installation in use for 10 
years, he said, that could not profitably 
be improved, in part at least. 

Modern ammonia compressors with 
properly proportioned port areas, effi- 
cient quiet operating multiple valves 
made of special heat treated steel, case 
hardened pins, full automatic force feed 
lubrication, etc., give efficient perform- 
ance at speeds high enough to permit 
efficient application of modern power— 
suitable motors or diesel engines. And 
in addition, higher speeds have greatly 
reduced the price of compressors per 
ton of capacity. There are dual effect 
compressors, which in connection with 
ammonia and water precoolers, afford 
about 7 per cent power saving in a re- 
frigeration plant. Compressors with 
capacity reducing control also are avail- 
able and make possible better flexibility. 

In many cases where causes have re- 
duced the output of a plant which only 
has one compressor, the compressor can 
only be operated part time. This is also 
true during off-season periods. How- 
ever, for electric plants the demand 
charge remains the same as if the com- 
pressor were operated full time. 

, Oftentimes in such cases the cost of 
installing a smaller compressor, which 
operating full time on the oversize tank 
will produce the required tonnage, will 
soon be amortized in view of the lower 
mand charge and current consump- 
tion, since the overall efficiency with 
such a hookup is usually improved. In 
fact, the higher suction pressure and 
lower condenser pressure which result 
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may much more than offset extra 
auxiliary power and radiation losses 
due to oversize tank. 

It has been his observation, Mr. 
Goree said, that improvement in con- 
denser system, including the water cool- 
ing system, offers a chance of much 
improvement in many plants. Are your 
water circulating pumps correctly de- 
signed for your exact operating condi- 
tions? The impellers of centrifugal 
pumps must be correct for a given 
volume and total head if best perform- 
ance is to be had. 


Each 10 degrees difference in cooling 
water makes about 25 lbs. difference in 
discharge pressure. With correct spray 
system or cooling tower one should 
rarely have water higher than 85 degs. 
F. entering the condenser, and with cor- 
rect quantity of 85 degs. F. water and 
proper condenser one should never run 
with higher than 185 lbs. discharge 
pressure. 


If the pressure runs higher than this 
with correct quantity of water and 
proper condenser, the condenser is 
either dirty and needs cleaning or the 
system is contaminated with air and 
non-condensible gases, or both. Each 
10 lbs. higher discharge pressure in- 
creases the horsepower to drive the 
compressor about 4 per cent. For a 
25-ton plant this amounts to about 55 
kw.-hrs. per day, which with current 
averaging 1% cents per kw-hr. is 69 
cents per day or $126 for a six months’ 
season. 


This gives an idea of how soon the 
installation and proper use of a gas 
purger will pay for itself; and this 
example is for a small plant and for 
only 10 lbs. excess pressure, while many 
plants operate at considerably higher 
than 10 lbs. above the discharge pres- 
sure they should have, quite often as 
high as 45 lbs. too high, which means 
in turn about twenty per cent excess 
power is being used—just think of it! 
For different initial water temperatures 
to the ammonia condenser the discharge 
pressures should not run higher than 
follows: 


GO” Tr. WEEE ..o..0.605:50- 117 Ybs. 
GB? TT. Watet....cceee vcs 129 lbs. 
‘ 142 lbs 
i a 156 lbs 
G0 B. WENGE... 6c nies 170 lbs 
el 0; WOE. 6 .6.0is.s sae 185 lbs 
OG Wi. WOME. . oclasanae 201 lbs 


STATE MEAT CANNING METHODS. 
(Continued from page 12.) 


In plants operated by the Missouri 
state relief organization, home econo- 
mists are used to supervise the work. 
A large number of these had been em- 
ployed for vegetable canning, and the 
best were retained for work in the meat 
canning plants. There is a shortage 
of experienced people for the task at 
hand, but relief authorities say there 
are enough available to do the job. 


All slaughtering is done in plants— 
46 in number—under contract to the 
Missouri Surplus Commodities Depart- 
ment and the meat—some boned and 
some in halves and quarters—is sent 
to the various state canning plants. 
Bulk of the canning is done in Work 


Relief Project plants set up under the 
Garden and Foods Conservation De- 
partment of the Missouri Relief and 
Reconstruction Commission. A special 
grant of money was received from 
Washington to carry on this work. 


Types of Plants Used. 


The first plant was started in an old 
Memorial Building at Independence on 
August 8. Its daily production is about 
18,000 cans of meat. Approximately 
300 people are employed every week, 
each person working 15 hours per week. 
Some of the skilled workers put in more 
time. Three 8-hour shifts per day are 
run. 


The second plant was started in Jop- 
lin. An old empty building, previously 
rented for a small vegetable cannery 
was utilized and equipment installed. 
Average production here is about 16,000 
cans daily. 

The third plant to be started—at St. 
Joseph—is housed in an old power plant 
owned by the city. 

Another plant is located in the can- 
nery of the School of the Ozarks at 
Hollister. 


At West Plains a building formerly 
housing a serum plant is used. 


A vacant laundry at Cape Girardeau 
houses the cannery there. 


Health and Cleanliness. 


In all plants there is a medical staff 
consisting of a doctor, who examines 
all employees before they go to work, 
and nurses to take care of minor in- 
juries resulting from accidents. These 
nurses also inspect each employee each 
day to see that the required state of 
cleanliness is maintained. 

White uniform, gloves and cap are 
worn by those employed in canning 
work. These are made in relief sewing 
rooms by women on relief work. Plans 
have been made for laundries in which 
to wash uniforms, caps and gloves. 
Soap for use in these laundries will be 
made from waste fat from canneries. 

Accompanying illustrations show op- 
erations in the state relief meat can- 
nery at Independence, Mo. The meat, 
after being boned and cut up, is pre- 
cooked in open, gas-heated kettles for 
one hour, and packed in the cans. The 
filled cans are then run through a steam 
exhaust box, where the temperature at 
the center of the can is brought to 180 
degs. Fahr. Cans are then capped and 
processed for two hours with 10 lbs. 
steam pressure. 


How Meat is Processed. 


In this plant an obsolete type of open 
lard rendering kettles are used as pre- 
cooking tanks. In one of these, as shown 
in an accompanying illustration, ground 
meat is being cooked, and in another 
meat in pieces. 

It is the usual practice in commercial 
plants to parboil the meat before grind- 
ing to secure a more solid pack. The 
closing machine at the rear of the ex- 
haust box is of modern design. Baskets 
of filled and capped cans are taken to 
the retorts on an overhead rail and are 
lowered into the retorts and removed 
with a chain hoist. 

In this case, as shown by the illus- 
tration, the steam pressure in the re- 
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“C-B” Cold Storage Door 


“THE BETTER DOOR THAT COSTS NO MORE” 


The “C-B” Door is specified where- 
ever quality in design, construction, 
workmanship and finish is required. 
Its superior merit has been proved. 


“THE BETTER DOOR THAT COSTS NO MORE” 


The Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Corporation 
1972-2008 Central Ave., 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Write for a 
Door Catalog and price list. 


Get full information before you buy. 
Learn why it is called: 


“C-B” Cold Storage 


3907-11 S. Halsted St., 
Chicago, IIl. 

















torts is secured by placing water in the 
retorts and heating with a gas flame. 

After the cans are taken out of the 
retorts and cooled they are stacked for 
an incubation period of 10 days, after 
which they are cased in preparation for 
shipment to various counties for dis- 
tribution among unemployed. 


Can Meat for Farmers. 

In addition to the canning done in 
the larger relief canneries there are 
about 30 small plants in which meat 
is canned for farmers on a custom 
basis. These plants were set up origi- 
nally under the State Garden and Food 
Conservation department to can vege- 
tables from the 3,000 acres of relief 
gardens planted last spring. 

A farmer may take a steer or cow to 
one of these plants, where it is in- 


spected, slaughtered, chilled and canned. 
Fifty per cent of the cans of meat se- 
cured from the animal is returned to 
the farmer and the other fifty per cent 
is distributed to families on relief. 


——_%o—_—- 


REFRIGERATION NOTES. 

The Independent Retail Grocers As- 
sociation, Columbus, Miss., is interested 
in constructing a storage plant with a 
canning plant in connection. W. M. 
Stagg is the president. 


The Northwestern Ice & Cold Stor- 
age Co., Portland, Ore., recently pur- 
chased a 22-ton, a 63-ton and a 53-ton 
refrigerating machine. 


Wegman & Son, Portland, Ore., are 
making altreations in their cold stor- 
age plant at 112 E. Morrison st. 


The city of Beaumont, Tex., P. D. 
Renfro, mayor, plans on building a cold 
storage plant in connection with the 
abattoir. 


The Bremer’ Estate, Bremerton, 
Wash., has plans for a new market 
building with refrigerating equipment. 


A meat packing and canning plant 
will be erected at Elkins, W. Va., in 
connection with the Tygart Valley sub- 
sistence homestead project near there. 
It will include a refrigerating plant. 


The first state emergency canning 
plant to be placed in operation will bein 
Raleigh, N. C., according to commis- 
sioner of public works, Ed. M. Barton. 
Refrigerating machinery, which was in- 
stalled in the abattoir 21 years ago, 
has become obsolete and has been re- 
placed with new equipment. 








Cut Cooler 


with an 


experience of 





the country. 


Write today for 
complete money- 
making details. 


under control. 


easy to 
operate. 


The BROWN 








ACTION-AIR 


You can expect these advantages 
when you install an Action-Air in 
your cooler—a fact proved by the 
packers, 
manufacturers, abattoirs, whole- 
salers and retailers throughout 


The temperature 
anced throughout the entire cool- 
er—shrinkage and spoilage are 
materially reduced—excessive 
moisture, mold and musty odors 
are banished—ice on coils is kept 
The resulting re- 
duction in losses and operating 
costs makes Action-Air a profit- 
able investment. 

This new-principle air conditioner 
requires no change in your pres- 
ent refrigeration system. i 
install — economical to 
Does not take up valu- 
able floor space or head room. 


125 CHESTER STREET, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


A few territories still open for live representatives. 
Applications invited. 


Costs 


sausage 


becomes _bal- 
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Corp. 























THE VILTER 
2118 S. FIRST ST. 


REFRIGERATION 


—DOES A REAL JOB— 


ALWAYS ¢ 


There is a complete line 
of Vilter equipment to 
choose from, making 
compromises entirely 
unnecessary. The verti- 
cal and horizontal am- 
monia compressors, 
rotary compressor for 
“booster” service, unit 
type air conditioner 
and Paklice machine 
shown here indicate the 
large variety of 
Vilter refriger- 
ating equipment 
which is made for 
all types of refrig- 
erating service. 











ASK US 











MANUFACTURING CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1867 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


—— 
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A Page for the Packer Salesman 


Selling Your Plant 


Opportunities for Salesmen to 
Build Retailer Good-Will 


HE packer salesman’s job is to sell 
meat. 


But is it not possible that he may 
keep his eyes so close to the cloth that 
he cannot see the pattern? 

One packer salesman thinks so. As 
he points out in the following letter, 
in every company there is sales am- 
munition that is not used. 


Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 


With processing in the meat packing 
plant tending toward standardization, 
there is today probably less difference 
in the quality of products from differ- 
ent plants than was the case a few 
years ago. 

Packer salesmen still talk quality, 
of course, and always should do so. 
But more and more retailers are being 
influenced in their purchasing by fac- 
tors other than those pertaining en- 
tirely to products. This is a situation 
packer salesmen should take into ac- 
count, it seems to me, particularly so 
far as fresh meats are concerned, and 
in territories where packers have not 
made much effort to build consumer 
demand for their products. 


The refrigerated truck is an example 
of the influence on meat sales of fac- 
tors not connected with quality of prod- 
ucts. Not so very long ago the packer 
salesman who could promise delivery 
in refrigerated trucks possessed a dis- 
tinct advantage. Retailers saw in this 
type of truck the possibility of secur- 
ing meats with better keeping qualities 
and they favored those firms who pos- 
sessed these vehicles. Today the re- 
frigerated truck is not such a strong 
talking point, since practically all pack- 
ers have them. Delivery under refrig- 
eration has become standard practice. 


Progress as a Sales Topic. 

A packer selling in my territory re- 
cently instructed his salesmen to inform 
customers that a new revolving smoke- 
house had been installed in his plant. 
Salesmen were shown advantages of 
this type of house, and told to pass on 
the information to retailers on whom 
they called. The idea was to impress 
dealers with the progressiveness of the 
plant. 

The plan worked well, and this pack- 
er’s smoked meat sales increased sub- 
stantially, illustrating that there is 
Sales ammunition in ideas not usually 
considered by the packer salesman. 

Later this firm installed a high-pres- 
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sure washer for washing cured meats 
after they are taken from the soaking 
vats. Probably few dealers appreciated 
the significance or advantages of the 
machine, but considerable merchandis- 
ing capital was made of its installa- 
tion, nevertheless. 


On numerous other occasions this 
packer has passed on to retailers, by 
way of the salesmen, information on 
plant improvements. The idea of course 
is to impress retailers with the firm’s 
progress and to build a reputation for 
being up-to-date. Results of the policy 
have been very good, so far as they 
are apparent to those of us who com- 
pete with that concern. 


In passing on this information my 
aim is to impress on packer salesmen 
that there are more ways to sell meat 
than merely talking about it. Retailers 
like to do business with firms they 
think are progressive, and equipped 
with the most modern facilities for pro- 
cessing and rendering good service. 


It is good business, therefore, to keep 
an eye on what is going on in the plant. 
When improvements of any kind are in 
progress, find out the reasons for mak- 
ing them. If the construction of a new 
building or the installation of a new or 
improved machine or process contains 
any sales ammunition, do not hesitate 
to use it. 

Yours truly, 
PACKER SALESMAN. 


fe -- 
Do your salesmen read this page? 








A Word to the 


Salesman 


Don’t spoil your tonnage 
showing, Mr. Salesman, by 
wasting too much time on 
collections. 


Line up your customers so | 
your check will be waiting | 
for you. 


It is your job to educate 
your dealers. If you have 
done your part, most of them 
will do theirs. 

Let the “other salesman” 
waste his time on dealers 
who are poor pay. Your 
time is too valuable. 

Remember, your employer 
knows that the most success- 
ful salesman is also the best 
collector. 



































i Tips for Your Trade | 











WHY CUSTOMERS QUIT. 


Many retailers may not appreciate 
the fact that out of every 100 cus- 
tomers who cease to trade at a par- 
ticular store, 68 take their business 
elsewhere because of indifference of the 
store personnel. 


This has been established by investi- 
gations into why customers are lost. 
They also showed that of the remain- 
ing lost customers, one is either dead 
or cannot be accounted for, 5 are per- 
suaded by friends to trade elsewhere, 
14 are driven away by real or fancied 
grievances, 3 have moved out of the 
firm’s particular territory and 9 trans- 
ferred their trade because of price in- 
ducements. 


With these figures in mind the pack- 
er salesman has the opportunity to get 
over a valuable thought to any retailers 
on whom he calls who complain of high 
customer turnover and the competition 
of chain and other stores. Incidentally, 
by reminding the retailer of the neces- 
sity for being interested in each of his 
regular and casual customers, the 
salesman helps himself. 


Direct mail matter is, perhaps, the 
most valuable means, outside of per- 
sonal contact, for letting customers 
know the store is interested in them. 
Inactive accounts, particularly, may be 
interested in this manner. Many re- 
tailers who appreciate the expense of 
high customer turnover use the mails 
to ask housewives to use the store’s 
service. Mail matter is also used to in- 
form good customers that the store ap- 
preciates their accounts and is anxious 
to serve them to the best of its ability. 

If the first letters of this nature do 
not produce resuits with an inactive ac- 
count, additional letters are sent. These 
ask if the store has offended in any 
way; if the merchandise is satisfactory; 
if the service does not please. The 
lost customer is also urged in personal 
letters to tell of any wrongs he may 
have suffered at the hand of any of the 
store’s personnel. 

~~ fe 


SATURDAY SALES. 


Does it pay to put on Saturday sales 
for customers? 

A packer salesman in the East re- 
cently arranged a Saturday sale for a 
dealer who was not keen on handling 
the firm’s merchandise. Twenty-eight 
different products were disposed of in 
good volume, and the salesman gained 
another good customer. 

A salesman for another packer said 
recently that some of the best cus- 


tomers on his list were gained by Sat- 
urday sales. 
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The ADELMANN Ham 
Boiler—The Kind Your 
Ham Makers Prefer. 









HAM BOILING 


for modern packers! 








Liberal Trade-in 


Your wasteful, obsolete 
ham boilers may be 
traded in on new, mod- 
ern, efficient ADEL- 
MANN Ham _ Boilers. 
Complete trade-in 
schedules and helpful 
ham boiling hints are 
contained in the new 
ADELMANN booklet — 
“The Modern Method.” 
Send for your copy to- 
day! 











European Representatives: 


we oe ome New Zealand Representatives: 


Ca 


a 


Cleans all types 
of retainers quick- 
er, better, easier, 
cheaper. 
even neglected 
boilers! 


ps meee ee es me 
’ : =f s 
Kidwane Ain eee na 


e 
Office and Factory—Port Chester, New York 
Chicago Office: 332 S. Michigan Ave. 
R. W. Bollans & Co., 6 Stanley St., Liverpool & 12 Bow Lane, London—Australian and 
Gollin & Co., Pty. Ltd., Offices in Principal Cities 
C. A. Pemberton & Co., Ltd., 189 Church St., Toronto. 





Cleans 








Representative: 


ADELMANN 
Foot Press 


Applies correct 
pressure to _ re- 
tainers to insure 
perfect product. 
Sturdy and effi- 
cient. A real cost 
cutter! 





As 


EQUIPMENT 





ADELMANN Ham Boiling 
Equipment incorporates all 
modern features to insure 
maximum profit from boiled 
hams. 


ADELMANN Ham Boilers 
are sturdily built for long 
service, offer exclusive advan- 
tages for insuring profits. 
Close fitting cover, elliptical 
yielding springs, tilt-proof 
cover, easy cleaning—each of 
these features helps produce 
boiled hams of superior qual- 
ity that bring in profits. 

ADELMANN Ham Boilers 
are made of Cast Aluminum, 
Tinned Steel, Nirosta Metal, 
and Monel Metal—the most 
complete line available. 





Write for details! 















ote . ae 

















Manufactured under the following patents: 
1,690,449 dated Nov. 6, 1928 and No. 1,921,231 dated 
Aug. 8, 1933. Other Patents Pending. 





NEW LOW 
PRICES 


The JOURDAN 
Process Cooker is 
now within your 
reach. All prices 
have been greatly 
reduced! No sac- 
rifice in efficiency, 
economy or re- 


sults. 











COOKS SAUSAGE BETTER, AT LESS 
COST,THAN ANY OTHER METHOD 


More clearly than any- 
thing else we could 
say, the ten words 
above explain the ex- 
ceptional success of 
the JOURDAN Pro- 
cess Cooker. We are 
confident that the 
JOURDAN Process 
Cooker will give su- 
perior results in your 
plant and pay for itself 
through economies — 
and we'll back our 
claims with a free trial 
in your own plant. 
Write! 


JOURDAN PROCESS COOKER CO. 


814-832 West 20th Street 


Chicago, Illinois 
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Provision and Lard Markets 


Trade Active—Market Barely Steady— 
Cash Lard Trade Good—Meat De- 
mand Slow—Weather A Factor— 
Hog Run Comparatively Light— 
Hogs Easier. 


Market for hog products, particularly 
lard, was quite active the past week, 
but prices backed and filled and on the 
whole were a little easier than the pre- 
vious week. The market was labor- 
ing between easier hogs and complaints 
of a quiet meat demand comparatively, 
evidence of a good lard trade and in- 
dications of continued decreasing lard 
stocks. Commission house trade was 
mixed and there were some liquidation 
in evidence due to unsteadiness in 
grains at times. Speculative buying 
power appeared to enlarge on the 
breaks. 


The feature of the week was rather 
persistent buying of lard by cash in- 
terests, presumed to be against cash 
sales. This lifting of hedges, together 
with the limited fresh hedge pressure 
placed on the market, due to the mod- 
erate hog arrivals, served to offset the 
meat situation in the main. At the 
same time, prices were helped some- 
what by strength in cottonseed oil, the 
oil market going into new high ground 
for the season. 


Hog Receipts Less. 

There was little or no change in sen- 
timent in the hog products market, the 
latter continuing friendly to the con- 
structive side for the long pull. The 
belief in a closer adjustment of hog 
supplies and hog products to consumer 
demands the balance of the season con- 
tinued very much in evidence. As a re- 
sult, there was a disposition to look 
upon the futures market as a purchase 
on the sharp setbacks. 

Receipts of hogs at western packing 
points last week were 316,600 head, 
against 319,300 head the previous week 
and 1,229,000 head the same week last 
year. 

Top hogs at Chicago eased from 
7.50c, the best level of the previous 
week, to the 7c level this week. Aver- 
age price of hogs at Chicago at the be- 
ginning of the week was 6.65c, against 
Te a week ago, 4.55¢ a year ago, 4c two 
years ago and 5.25c three years ago. 

Average weight of hogs received at 
Chicago last week was 243 lbs., against 
243 lbs. the previous week, 253 lbs. a 
year ago and 253 lbs. two years ago. 


Lard Exports Continue Smaller. 

There was no vital change in the 
feedstuffs situation the past week, 
prices on the whole remaining fairly 
steady. The market was off somewhat 
from the recent high point, but crop 
conditions were not accountable for the 
setback. Rainy weather and frost in 
parts of the Corn Belt this week were 
feared to have done some additional 
damage to the corn crop. 

A new corn loan program providing 
for advances at 55¢ a bushel on 1933- 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


34 corn stored on farms, in accordance 
with state warehousing requirements, 
was announced by the AAA. The prin- 
cipal points in the plan are: A loan 
value of 55c instead of 45c a bushel, 
as in last year’s program. The ma- 
turity date is June 30, 1935. Holders 
of notes may call the loan while corn 
is at or above 85c on the Chicago mar- 
ket. Old corn stored in temporary or 
unsuitable cribs will not be accepted for 
loans. The corn must be No. 4, or 
better. No old loans will be extended 
beyond October 15, but borrowers may 
pay their old loans and replace the corn 
under the new program. 


With the Corn Belt raiser able to 
borrow from the Government 55c a 
bushel on corn, it would appear as 
though there is little probability of any 
serious break in the cost of feedstuffs 
in the near future. As the season pro- 
gresses and feedstuffs become scarce, 
as they naturally must under the short 
crops produced, the probabilities are 
that values will strengthen. This 
should prevent any low priced hogs for 
some little time to come. 

Official exports of lard for the week 
ended September 15 were 4,880,000 Ibs., 
against 11,992,000 lbs. last year. Ex- 
port from January 1 to September 15 
have been 348,567,000 lbs., against 401,- 
081,000 Ibs. a year ago. 

PORK—Demand was quiet, but the 
market was firm at New York. Mess 
was quoted at $30.00 per barrel; family, 
$30.00 per barrel; fat backs, $25.00@ 
26.50 per barrel. 

LARD — Demand was routine but 
fairly good at New York, and the mar- 
ket ruled steady. Prime western was 
quoted 7.70@7.80c; middle western, 
7.60@7.70c; New York City tierces, 
75c nominal; tubs, 10%c; refined Con- 
tinent, 7%c; South America, 8@8%c; 
Brazil kegs, 8%@8%4c; compound for 
export, 10%c car lots; 10%c smaller 
lots; domestic, 4c more. 

At Chicago, regular lard in round 
lots were quoted at 10c over September; 
loose lard, 20c over September; leaf 
lard, $1.00 over September. 








See page 28 for later markets. 








BEEF — Demand was fair at New 
York, and the market was firm. Mess 
was nominal; packet, nominal; family, 
$19.00@20.00 per barrel; extra India 
mess, nominal. 








| DAILY MARKET SERVICE WIRES. 


On Sunday, September 30, Chi- 
cago returns to Central Standard 
time. The Chicago Board of Trade 
will close at 1:15 p.m. Central 
Standard time, instead of 1:15 p.m. 
Central Daylight Saving time. 

All wires sent to those points 
which have not been using daylight 
saving time will therefore be re- 
ceived an hour later. Where day- 
light saving time has been in effect 
there will be no difference in the 
time at which wires are received. 




















PACKER MUST FIGURE COSTS. 


"7 


(Continued from page 7.) 


the beef breeds. Unfortunately the 
drought struck hardest in the beef 
cattle producing sections, and there is 
reason to believe that a_ relatively 
larger percentage of beef cows may 
have gone to slaughter than of dairy 
cows. 


Except where actual sacrifice was 
necessitated by extreme drought condi- 
tions, the disposition of producers has 
been to weed out their old and unprofit- 
able cows and their poorly bred stock. 
This will result, ultimately, in consider- 
able improvement in beef herds. At the 
same time the fact remains that large 
numbers of beef cows, calves and ani- 
mals of the stocker and feeder class 
had to be sacrificed. 


Where Dairy Cattle Come In. 


Normally the dairy industry con- 
tributes some 5 million cows to the 
country’s meat. supply annually. In 
case the dairy cattle output has suf- 
fered less relative reduction than beef 
cattle, it would seem that for several 
years to come the percentage of low 
grade beef will be higher, which is un- 
fortunate from the standpoint of in- 
creasing beef consumption. 


There is a real place for the dairy 
cow in the meat industry, so long as 
she does not come in too large numbers, 
but an increase in dairy beef is a con- 
dition not to be desired. 


It is possible, therefore, that during 
the balance of this year and in much 
of 1935. the number of cattle for slaugh- 
ter, regardless of grade, may not be 
materially reduced. The calf crop may 
be less. And there is little doubt but 
that the best grades of fed cattle will 
be in smaller supply. After 1935 the 
shortage is likely to become as evident 
to the packing industry as the hog 
supply now bids fair to be. 

The problem of greatest immediate 
concern to the packer, therefore, is the 
hog supply and adjustment of his pork 
operations to smaller volume. His old 
plan of extremely narrow margin on 
large volume will have to be abandoned. 
Substituted for it must be a wider 
margin resulting from institution of 
1 aaa not previously thought pos- 
sible. 

Packer Must Figure Right. 


As the packing industry cannot con- 
trol the price the consumer pays for 
meat, its only alternative is to make 
all the savings possible in manufacture 
and distribution and to watch carefully 
buying operations. In fact, the old 
triumvirate—“buy right,” “make right” 
and “sell right”’—must be guideposts 
now more than ever. 


If the packer makes his product right 
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the Velvet Drive Cooker 


—In operation for over 10 months, doing 
heavier work than built for, without a penny 
of expense. Looks and runs as nice as the day 
installed. Runs so quietly you cannot hear it 
outside of building. 


Ask for 


descriptive 


Bulletin 
628 


J. 


718-732 WEST 50th STREET 
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W. HUBBARD CO. 


Manufacturers of complete equipment for 
packing plants 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 





WHEN YOU THINK OF 








EQUIPMENT 


THINK OF HUBBARD 




















Ask for 
Bulletin 21-A 


Fig. 1860—Horizontal Screw-Feed Centrifugal Pump with casing cut away to show 
Vertical type pump also furnished. 


screw conveyor that cuts up solids. 





Feed Centrifugal Pumps are made for all kinds of installations. 








Screw- 





New Pump 


for 
Meat Packing Plants 


Screw-feed cuts up solids that 
ordinarily clog pumps. 


Large catch basins emptied, solids 
and all, in few minutes. 


Pump will not clog or bind. 


Absolutely reliable. 


AGO PUMP COMPANY 


SEWAGE- CONDENSATION-CIRCULATING 
BILGE- FIRE-HOUSE- VACUUM 
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2336 Wolfram St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Phone—Brunswick 4110 
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he is sure to be in position to meet 
competition on the open market in both 
buying and selling operations. Those 
packers whose overhead, plant and dis- 
tribution costs are on the most econom- 
ical and efficient basis possible are the 
packers who have an edge on their less 
efficient competitors. 


There is great opportunity through 
efficient equipment, reduction of over- 
head and development of a sales force 
trained to get results. 


The first step in reducing costs is 
knowing costs. There is a great deal 
of evidence that many packers actually 
do not know their costs. A perusal of 
bids submitted to the Federal Surplus 
Relief Corporation in the past year indi- 
cates a wide variation in costs, and in 
many instances points to a lack of 
knowledge of costs. 


Must Learn to Figure Costs. 


In the case of hogs the packer must 
remember that he now pays a tax of 
$2.25 a hundred on the live hog; that 
20 per cent or more of the total weight 
of the hog is waste; that 14 per cent 
more is lard, which he sells for less 
than the carcass cost of the hog, and in 
many cases for less than the live cost 
plus the tax; and that nearly 50 per 
cent of the dressed weight of the hog 
sells at or less than the average cost 
on the rail. 


He must remember that the hog is 
not all hams and loins and bellies. That 
his sales force must be trained not to 
concentrate on moving the most de- 
manded cuts. That the bulk of the 
effort must be put into making a market 
for that half of the carcass that moves 
at low prices, often because no market 
has been developed for it. 


If ever there was a time in the his- 
tory of the country when every part of 
the hog carcass should find a good 
market it is the present time. Buying 
power of fully 40 per cent of the popu- 
lation is below normal. Many people 
who in the past enjoyed the best cuts 
of pork can no longer afford them. 
Other cuts can be cured and packaged 
attractively and made to bring a better 
price in relation to cost, and still fur- 
nish low income buyers with plenty of 
meat at a price within their reach. 


Hogs Are Not Paying Out. 


Hogs are not paying out at present 
costs and present rates of return on the 
basis of fresh pork meats. 


Product is going into cure at costs 
2c to 8c above the going market. To 
this must be added curing and carrying 
charges. This means if cured meats 
are to pay out they must sell well above 
present prices. 


Only the industry’s confidence in the 
future, or its willingness to take what 
the producer offers at market prices— 
which has characterized its operations 
So extensively in the past—enables it 
to send product into the curing cellars 
at present prices. 

There seems little doubt that many 
packers do not know what is the cost 
of their green meats going into cure, 
Mm spite of the fact that this can be 
arrived at daily with little effort. - 


How to Figure Costs. 


This is done by means of a “Short 
Form Hog Test,” which will tell the 
packer at a glance not only how his 
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hogs are cutting out, but exactly what 
those cuts which he sells green are cost- 
ing, and what each cut going into cure 
is worth on the day it is put down. 


Against these costs he can set up a 
sales sheet to inform him whether the 
total profit is sufficient to bring the 
necessary return on the whole hog. 


Following is a “Short Form Hog 
Test” showing results on hogs bought 
on the Chicago market on the first four 
days of the current week. The product 
is valued, after necessary deductions, 
on the basis of green product prices at 
Chicago, as shown in THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER DAILY MARKET SERVICE. 


Every packer can figure such a test 
daily. An important feature of its ac- 


Regular hams 
i ee 
Boston butts . 
Pork loins .... 
Bellies, light 
Bellies, heavy 
, Se. Pere 
Plates and jowls 
MAW TORE occ cevcsicescvesesc 
P. S. lard, rend. wt. 

Spareribs 
Regular trimmings 
Feet, tail, neckbones 


Total cutting value (per 100 Ibs. live wt.).. 


Total cutting yield 







curacy is to run tests from time to time 
on representative droves, that he may 
know that he is actually getting as good 
yields as those shown on the tests. 
Should he buy a grade of hogs yielding 
higher, his cut-out values will of course 
be betttr, though his costs may be high- 
er also. The yields shown represents 
those of well finished live hogs of the 
weights shown. 


Packers desiring to figure their cut- 
out values on the basis of their local 
market can do so by figuring back from 
Chicago prices. Means of doing this 
are shown in the “Explanatory Notes” 
of the Short Form Hog Test published 
by THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, copies 
of which may be obtained on request. 


160 to 180 180 to 220 220 to 250 250 to 300 
Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 
-» $2.12 $2.10 2.08 $2.04 
56 55 51 AT 
54 54 : 54 
1.46 1.34 1.27 1.02 
1.85 1.84 1.34 41 
. 49 1.35 
36 
23 28 -28 37 
21 21 21 21 
1.24 1.38 1.24 1.13 
e0 18 13 13 13 
ia 29 2 -26 26 
$8.67 $8.69 $8.75 $8.61 
-. 68.00% 69.00% 70.50% 71.50% 


Crediting edible and inedible offal values to the above totals and deducting from these the 
cost of well finished live hogs of the weights shown, plus all expenses including the processing 
tax of $2.25 per hundred live weight, the following results are secured: 


UN SNE RS o9-<, awe cn G.wip a nee bern be 
RO Ce TE ste cancncewwevennacewas aawleene 


>> Se -76 
- 1.04 1.54 1.78 


$ .77 $ $ .83 
2.28 








CUT-OUT VALUES IMPROVE. 


., om improvement over a week ago 
was apparent in the cut-out value 
of hogs during the first four days of 
this week. Average hog costs were 
lower as were product values. 
weakness in the market for fresh meats 
of all kinds found a reflection in fresh 
pork and live hogs, although there was 
less demoralization in the pork mar- 
ket than in that for beef and lamb. 


Prices of all fresh cuts showed a de- 
cline toward the close of the week as 
did most cured product values. How- 
ever, the period closed with average 


hog prices at Chicago as high as on the 
opening day, when the average was 
$6.65. This average rose to $6.70 on 
Tuesday dropped to $6.60 on Wednes- 
day and closed at $6.65. The high top 
for the week at $7.10 was made on 
Monday and Tuesday with the low top 
of $7.00 on the two remaining days. 


Receipts at the seven principal mar- 
kets were larger than those of the like 
period a week ago, totaling 235,200 
against 213,800 last week and 261,000 
commercial hogs a year ago. 


HOG: AND PORK PROSPECTS. 

In view of prospective smaller 
slaughter supplies of hogs in the United 
States during the coming winter mar- 
keting season, domestic prices for this 
season will average substantially high- 
er than those of a year earlier, says 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
in a recent statement. 

Some seasonal decline in hog prices 
from the relativelv high levels prevail- 
ing in early September, however, ap- 
pears probable for the next few months. 


General 


The pronounced advance in hog prices 
in this country in August was chiefly 
the result of a larger than usual sea- 
sonal reduction in hog slaughter. At 
the end of the month prices were at 
the highest levels in more than 3 years. 
Prices of hogs in European markets 
also advanced somewhat in August. 


Despite the rise in hog prices in re- 
cent weeks, feed prices in both domes- 
tic and foreign markets are relatively 
high compared with hog prices. The 
relationship between hog prices and 
feed prices in most countries has been 
unfavorable for hog production during 
most of the current year, and because 
of this relationship a further contrac- 
tion in both domestic and foreign hog 
production is not unlikely. 

Bacon imports into the United King- 
dom, the principal pork importing coun- 
try, for the year thus far, have been 
about 20 per cent less than a year 
earlier and imports of hams have been 
about 13 per cent less. Import re- 
strictions by the British government 
have been chiefly responsible for the 
reduction in British takings of cured 
pork. British lard imports have been 
reduced recently but the total of such 
imports thus far in 1934 has been 
larger than that of other recent years. 


United States exports of pork thus 
far in the present hog marketing year 
have been somewhat larger than those 
of the corresponding period last year, 
but lard exports have been smaller. 

Some decline in hog prices from the 
unusually high level of recent weeks 
appears probable during the next 2 
months in view of the prospective sea- 
sonal increase in slaughter supplies of 
hogs. The market movement of the 
1933 fall pig crop has been about com- 
pleted and market supplies are rapidly 
shifting to a new crop basis. 


The 1934 spring pig crop, which is 
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beginning to be marketed, was esti- 
mated to be much smaller than the 
spring = of 1933. This large re- 
duction will result in a material de- 
crease in hog slaughter in the coming 
winter marketing season, compared 
with that of a year earlier. However, 
because of the very short corn crop and 
relatively high corn prices, the propor- 
tion of hogs from the spring pig crop 
marketed before the end of the current 
year will be relatively large. Hence 
the seasonal increase in hog slaughter 
in the fall months may be of normal 
proportions. 

Despite the prospects for some sea- 
sonal weakness in hog prices in the next 
few months, hog prices for the entire 
winter season will average substantially 
higher than those of a year earlier, and 
returns to hog producers, including 
benefit payments under the Agricul- 


tural Adjustment program, will be 
larger than for several seasons. 
——_e- — 


EMERGENCY CATTLE PLANS. 
(Continued from page 10.) 


this study the future policy with regard 
to cattle purchases will be determined. 

Another reason for “tapering off” 
purchases is that present allotments of 
money for this purpose are limited and 
no further allotments are planned until 
the need for further purchases has been 
studied. 

In the meantime, the AAA is making 
a strong effort to balance the supply of 
livestock feed against the demand for 
the coming winter. The Federal Live- 
stock Feed Agency has been established 
at Kansas City and is gathering data 


on all suitable feed stocks in the coun- 
try. This agency will inform groups 
and individuals, who wish to purchase 
feed, where proper feeds may be had. 


Save Good Breeding Stock. 


Still another reason for reducing the 
volume of purchases, and one which 
officials feel is by no means the least 
important, is the definite fact that the 
government does not wish to hamper 
livestock producers in the future by re- 
ducing below the safety mark the num- 
bers of good breeding stock. 

“We consider it particularly impor- 
tant to conserve the foundation herds,” 
said Chester C. Davis, administrator of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act. 
“Cattle numbers of the country are 
being considerably cut by the drought 
and by our purchasing program which 
the drought made necessary. This will 
mean, of course, that a year from now 
market supplies of cattle will be sharply 
reduced and cattle prices probably will 
be materially higher. Therefore, it is 
essential to the welfare of the pro- 
ducer, and of the consumer as well, 
that we do not reduce the number of 
cattle, especially breeding animals, too 
drastically.” 

States in which cattle purchases have 
been practically completed are Arizona, 
Arkansas, California, Illinois, Iowa, 
Minnesota, Oregon, Utah, and Louis- 
iana. 

While purchases are being slowed 
down, processing of the drought cattle 
for relief purposes continues. Reports 
indicate that approximately two and 
three quarter million head have been 
processed with additional millions on 
pasture awaiting processing. 





CORN-HOG PAYMENTS. 


Corn and hog producers have received 
about two-thirds of the first installment 
of approximately $133,000,000 due on 
their adjustment contracts, says Dr. A. 
G. Black, chief of the corn-hog section 
of the AAA. Thus far payments total- 
ing more than $86,220,880 have been 
made to 918,962 contract signers in 39 
States. Slightly more than _three- 
fourths of the total of 1,200,000 con- 
tracts signed by farmers in the 1934 
corn-hog program now have been re- 
ceived and released for payment. 

~~ &——— 


WOOL SHOWS LITTLE GAIN. 


The larger part of the very moderate 
call for spot wools in the Boston mar- 
ket is for a type suitable for wool 
manufacture. Most of the sales are 
for wools that have been scoured. Some 
greasy lines of territory wools have 
been moved recently. The week’s quo- 
tations follow: 


Domestic Fleeces, grease basis— 
Ohio & Penn., fine clothing ......... 23 





Ohio & Penn., fine delaine ..........29 @30 
Ohio & Penn., %4-blood, combing ....30 @3l 
Ohio & Penn., %4-blood, clothing ..... 25 @26 
Ohio & Penn., % combing............30 @31 
Ohio & Penn., %4 combing .........29 @30 
Ohio & Penn., % clothing .......... 27 @23 
a i” a ere 27 @28 
Territory, clean basis— 
cll a OE CEE ee 7 @77 
Fine, fine French, combing .......... 72 @% 
Fine, fine medium, clothing ......... 67 @6s 
14-blood, staple 72 @% 
8%-blood, staple .. 35 | @67 
14-blood, staple .. @é62 
Low, %4-blood @56 
Texas, clean basis— 
Ce, BE PE os osc k sccceenscseee 


Average, 12 oe 
Fine, 8 months ...... 
Fall 
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PRATER PULVERIZER CO. 
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Send me details of free grinding analysis. 
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SEND 
COUPON 


for cost-cutting grinding analysis 


Reduce grinding costs by efficient methods 
The makers of 
BLUE STREAK Grinders—famous for 
efficiency, low costs and results—will show 
you through a free analysis how to cut 


operations and improve the quality of fin- 


Send the coupon for complete details! 
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BUILDS 
PROFITS 





fats, bones, carcas- 
ses, viscera, etc Re- 
duces everything to 
uniform degree of 
fineness at low oper- 


your requirements 


mendations. Write! 


eliminate 


A single M & M Hog meets 
all grinding requirements 
of rendering plants. Takes 


ating cost! Let us analyze 
and 
make cost-cutting recom- 












Saves steam, 
, power, labor, 
space. In- 
creases mel- 
ter capacity, 
Makes 
ground prod- 
uct give up 
fat and mois- 


ture readily. 
TOR. Cuts opera- 
ting costs! 


OUR 80th ANNIVERSARY 


MITTS & MERRILL, 1001-51 s. Water st., SAGINAW, MICH. 
Builders of Machinery Since 1854 








This 


ahliainiieachnennintiaiil 











The New 


FRENCH 
CURB PRESS 


Will Give You 


MORE GREASE 
PURER GREASE 
LESS REWORKING 
GREATER CLEANLINESS 


We invite your inquiries 
The French Oil Mill 
Machinery Company 

Piqua Ohio 
The National Provisioner 
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Tallow and Grease Markets 


TALLOW—tThere was little feature 
to the tallow market in New York the 
past week. The situation was a very 
steady one, but both sides appeared to 
be willing to mark time pending de- 
velopments. At times, business was 
put through at 4%c f.o.b. for extra, or 
unchanged from previous week. De- 
mand was not aggressive, but at no 
time was there any particular amount 
of tallow pressing on the market. At 
one time, quite a little attention was 
given a sharp advance in Australian 
tallow at Liverpool, said to have been 
due to the serious droughty conditions 
in that country the past several weeks. 

At New York, special was quoted at 
4%c; extra, 5%c f.o.b.; edible, 64c 
nominal. New York producers were 
asking 5 to 5%c f.o.b. for extra. Later 
15 tanks of New York extra tallow sold 
at 54%4c delivered. 

At Chicago trading was active in tal- 
low and prices were higher. Good 
round lot of prime packers tallow sold 
at 544c Cincinnati and 5c Kansas City. 
Special tallow moved at 5c Cincinnati, 
October delivery. 

At Chicago, edible was quoted at 7c; 
fancy, 542c; prime packer, 5c; special, 
5c; No. 1, 4%4c. 

At the London auction this week 788 
casks were offered and 654 casks sold 
at prices unchanged to 1s better than 
on September 12. Mutton was quoted 
at 21s 6d@22s 6d; beef, 20s 6d@22s; 
mixed, 18s@20s 6d. 

At Liverpool, Argentine beef tallow, 
September-October shipment, was un- 
changed, at 21s 3d. Australian tallow, 
September-October shipment, Liverpool, 
advanced 1s 6d to 23s 3d. 

STEARINE—Market was moderately 
active and about steady, with the last 
business in oleo at New York at 10%c, 
with sellers later asking 10%c. At 
Chicago, market was quiet and about 
steady. Oleo was quoted at 9%c. 

OLEO OIL—Demand was more mod- 
erate at New York the past week, and 
prices were a little softer than of late. 
Extra was quoted 114@11%c; prime, 
10%@10%c; lower grades, 10%c. At 
Chicago, the market was quiet but very 
steady, with extra quoted at 11%c. 

LARD OIL—Demand was quiet, but 
the market held at the recent levels. 
At New York, No. 1 was quoted at 
Te; No. 2, 7c; extra, 8c; extra No. 1, 
7%e; prime, 12%c; winter strained, 
Ske. 

NEATSFOOT OIL — Demand was 
routine, but the market was steady and 
unchanged from the previous week. 
Cold pressed at New York was quoted 
at 1646c; extra, 8c; extra No. 1, 7%c; 
pure, 12c. 








See page 28 for later markets. 








GREASES — A quiet and slightly 
easier market appeared to feature 
greases at New York the past week. 

ere was no particular pressure from 
producers, but buyers were withdrawn 
for the time being bringing about a 


Week ending September 29, 1934 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


slightly easier undertone. There was a 
feeling, nevertheless, that prices could 
have been shaded on bids. Indications 
of late have been that consumers have 
been cutting down stocks of raw ma- 
terials on hand, which may need re- 
plenishing in the near future. 

At New York, yellow and house were 
quoted at 45,@4%c; A white, 4% @5c; 
B white, 4%@5c; choice white, 54@ 
5iee. 

At Chicago, choice white grease sold 
for immediate at 5%c Cincinnati. There 
was scattered trading in 20 acid yellow 
grease at 45%c Chicago. A limited 
quantity 15 acid yellow grease sold at 
4%c Chicago and Cincinnati, prompt. 
At Chicago, brown was quoted at 4c; 
yellow, 43%@4%c; B white, 5c; A 
white, 544c; choice white, all hog, 5%c. 


fe - 
By-Products Markets 
Chicago, Sept. 27, 1934. 


Blood. 


Unground dried blood quoted at $3.00 
per unit of ammonia. 


Unit 
Ammonia. 
eR a en ay ete @3.10 
CINE. cesinecevined o0-0.00eueeewnoenen @3.00 


Digester Feed Tankage Materials. 


A quiet situation continues; prices a 
little lower. 


Unit Ammonia. 
Unground, 10 to 12% ammonia. .$2.75@3.00 
Unground, 8 to 10%............ 3.00@3.25 
Liquid stick ...cccccccccccccccccs .00 


Dry Rendered Tankage. 
Offerings moderate; trading light and 
prices weaker. 


Hard pressed and exp. unground per 
UNIt PROCTER .ccccccrcvvesecsvesee $ .50@ .55 

Soft prsd. pork, ac. grease & quality, 
@30.00 


PPOTETITITTITITT Terrie @25.00 


Packinghouse Feeds. 


Market unchanged from last week. 
Carlots. 


Digester tankage meat meal, 60%....$ @ 50.00 
Meat and bone scraps, 50%.......... 45.00 
Steam bone meal, 65%, special feed- 

SS Willen canceaesewedsheewaees g 30.00 
Raw bone meal for feeding........... 30.00 


Fertilizer Materials. 
Trading continues rather slow. 


High grd. tankage, ground, 10@12% 
WRK bx cicomsaaun te pee $2.50@2.75 & 10c 
Bone tankage, ungrd., low gd., per 
MEN pr wkieseele wis's Gre euinte ee alneiale kates @13.00 
@ 2.00 
Bone Meals (Fertilizer Grades.) 
Market less active; prices lower. 


Steam, goed, 8 Ge WW. occ sacivcccass $15.00@16.00 
Steam, unground, 3 & 50........... 13.00@14.00 


Horns, Bones and Hoofs. 
Little change; prices largely nominal. 


Horns, according to grade .......... $60. 90.00 
Ge: MD NTE. ccccccceccscéocccces ‘ g 

CE EE Sosccccusccdeeesveseetos 18.00@20.00 
FUE WEED ccccccccccceseccscecesess 12.00@14.00 


(Note—Foregoing prices are for mixed carloads 
of unassorted materials indicated above.) 


Gelatine and Glue Stocks. 


Jaws, skulls and knuckles are nom- 
inally $15.00@16.00. 





ee GN isicésccecsuncdwiveneeees 

Calf stock ..... 

Sinews, pizzles 

Horn piths 6. 

Cattle jaws, skulls and knuckles.... 15.00 
Hide trimmings (new style) ......... 8.00 
Hide trimmings (old style) ......... 10.00 
Pig skin scraps and trim, per Ib.... 444cn 


Animal Hair. 


Hair market dull; prices largely nom- 
inal. 






Summer coil and field dried.......... %@ %e 
i dk re oe f 1c 
Processed, black, winter, per Ib.. 6 6140 
Processed, grey, winter, per Ib........ 5 5i4c 
Cattle switches, each*.............00. | 14%c 
*According to count. 
fe 


EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS. 


(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 
New York, Sept. 26, 1934. 


No recent sales of ground tankage 
have been reported but several lots of 


unground tankage sold at $2.25 and 10c 
f.o.b. New York and other local ship- 
ping points. South American ground 
tankage sold at $3.00 and 10c c.if. U. 
S. ports for October, November ship- 
ment from South America. 

Dried blood sold at $2.75 per unit 
f.o.b. New York and South American 
sold at $3.05 per unit c.if. southern 
ports for October shipment from South 
America. 

Dry rendered tankage is lower in 
price with limited buying interest. 








PACKINGHOUSE BY-PRODUCT YIELDS. 


The estimated yield and production of by-products from slaughters under 
federal inspection in July, 1934, with comparisons: 


Average wt. Per cent of 


per animal. live weight. 
2s ¢ &¢ # 
am pa ae = 
re ie ve. ad 
Pat = pat oS 
ess ¢& 688 & 
Lbs Lbs. Pet. Pet. 
Edible beef fat!...... 34.73 29.05 3.68 3.22 
Edible beef offal..... 30.73 31.46 3.25 3.49 
Cattle hides ........ 62.56 58.91 6.62 6.54 
Edible calf fat?...... 1.44 1.43 0.80 0.76 
Edible calf offal.... 6.22 6.51 3.47 3.45 
ERE a 34.08 32.33 14.99 13.90 
Edible hog offal .... 6.71 6.73 2.95 2.89 
Pork trimmings ..... 14.70 14.64 6.49 6.29 
Inedible hog grease*.. 2.83 2.87 1.24 1.23 
Sheep edible fat?..... 1.67 1.46 2.03 1.90 
Sheep edible offal.... 2.00 1.88 2.43 2.45 


1Unrendered. *Rendered. 





—————— Production ——______—__- 
4 ge 3 ¥ eae 
4 oe a a Sas 
re re} oo died Lal on _ 
Pat bs > Lae 
ee S = = sae 
BSS Bas 5 5 BAZ 
M Ibs. M Ibs. M lbs. M Ibs. Pct 
329,265 27,263 27,342 23,902 87.67 
291,167 20,742 22,752 25,885 124.80 
597,688 43,144 45,796 48,842 113.21 
7,999 467 517 751 160.81 
34,812 2,519 2,5 :420 135.77 
1,556,187 124,410 148,330 107,101 86.09 
306, ° 26,898 2,29) 93.74 


32/846 2'752 2)753 2/429 
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SOUTHERN MARKETS 


New Orleans 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 


New Orleans, La., Sept. 27, 1934.— 
Cotton oil futures fluctuated frequently 
and suddenly the past week within 
limits of about twenty-five points while 
crude held steady with trading at the 
7c level in most locations and in some 
very favorable locations in the west at 
7c. There was stronger demand for 
refined and soapstock with little dispo- 
sition to sell soapstock under 2c lb. in 
midwest and eastern soap plants. Con- 
tinued strength in oil, while other major 
markets showed weakness, has made 
many new friends for oil. 


Memphis 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Memphis, ‘'enn., Sept. 27, 1934, — 
Crude cottonseed oil nominal 7@7%c 


lb.; forty-one per cent protein cotton- 
seed meal, $33.00. 


Dallas 


(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 


Dallas, Tex., Sept. 27, 1934.—Prime 
cottonseed oil, 7c lb.; forty-three per 
cent meal, $41.00; hulls, $15.00. 

ae 
MEMPHIS PRODUCTS MARKETS. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 
Memphis, Tenn., Sept. 26, 1934. 

Cottonseed meal held steady through- 
out the day and while volume was light 
there was a fair quantity of transfer- 
ring of October to March on a carry- 
ing charge of 45c per month. Decem- 
ber sold early at $34.25 and later at 
$34.00 with March selling at $35.50. 
April sold near the close at the same 
price as March. A slight improvement 
is reported in consumptive demand with 
mill offerings somewhat more free. 

Cottonseed was quiet but higher. Bids 
at higher prices failed to bring out any 
offerings of consequence with final 
prices 50c to $1.00 higher. 

——_4e--— 


PROCESSING TAX ON OILS. 


A legal contest over some $8,000,000 
in taxes is involved in the regulations 
issued recently by the U. S. Bureau of 
Internal Revenue on the processing tax 
on cocoanut and other vegetable oils. 

The revenue act of 1934 imposed a 
processing tax of 3c lb. on cocoanut, 
sesame, palm, palm kernel and sun- 
flower oils, and an additional tax of 2c 
lb. on cocoanut oil not produced in the 
Philippines or United States territory. 
Knowing this tax impended, soap mak- 
ers and other users of these oils proc- 
essed all their stocks of oil prior to 
approval of the act—a total of 285,000,- 
000 lbs. The new revenue regulations, 
however, seek to recover this tax by 
what some think amounts to a floor tax. 

The Treasury Department does this 
by defining “first domestic processing” 
as any stage or step in the production 
of an article intended for sale which 
involves the use of a taxable oil in any 
form recognizable chemically as still an 
oil. No matter how many times the 
oil may have been processed prior to 
May 10, it becomes taxable under this 
definition when it goes through some 
other process after that date. 
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The oil-using industries are contend- 
ing that “first domestic processing” as 
used in the law means the initial use 
of a raw oil to change its character- 
istics or make it into another product, 
and that once processed it is no longer 
“oil” in the meaning of the law. The 
Treasury Department is attempting to 
collect the tax on the first use, after 
May 10, of any oil in any form or any 
product containing oil as such. 

A number of the large soapmakers 
are reported to be preparing to pay the 
tax under protest and bring suit for re- 
funds, intending to carry the matter to 
the Supreme Court if need be. 


The new regulations, known as No. 
48, have been several months in draft- 
ing, and have been distributed to the 
various collectors of internal revenue. 
They require every processor to file a 
return on each month’s business within 
30 days of the end of the month, and to 
pay the tax at that time. The return 
for May was waived, but, July 30, proc- 
essors paid taxes on what they consid- 
ered to be their first domestic proces- 
sing during May and June. They were 
preparing to make a second similar pay- 
ment this week when publication of the 
regulations informed them they are 
liable for the much larger amounts. 

os 


COTTON LINTER PRODUCTION. 


Total production of cottonseed linters, 
by states, for each of the four years 
ending July 31, 1931 to 1934, are re- 
ported by the U. S. Department of 
Commerce as follows: 


No. 
mills in —Production — - 
1934. 1934. 1933. 1932. 1931. 

U. S. .....493 800,526 741,401 875,667 823,944 
Ge  Gracacduecs 34 32,754 36,077 48,689 59,142 
eee 3 7,441 6,528 7,425 10,246 
Ark. 28 72,400 72,839 100,831 55,256 
i denne 7 20,400 1,113 13,958 25,913 
Ga. . 4 62,565 54,565 74,683 112,400 
een 18 28,890 32,974 44,939 37,450 
Ne 44 111,006 112,966 152,630 120,077 
No. Car. 44 48,859 44,040 43,320 50,671 
ee 36 «70.268 §=655,267 847,948 44,7038 
So. Car 33 38,903 43,325 44,193 50,861 
PO sakes 16 66,439 74.304 90,559 50,060 
Tex. ......168 231,645 187,807 195,051 195,946 
All other .. 8 13,952 9,596 11,441 11,219 


Of the 1934 production, 268,609 bales 
were mill run; 142,166 were first cut 
and 389,751 second cut. In 1933 there 
were 274,765 mill run bales, 126,927 
first cut and 339,709 second cut. In 
1932 mill run bales totaled 315,694; 
first cut, 154,190; second cut, 405,781. 
Of the 1931 production 261,966 bales 
were mill run, 139,698 first cut and 422,- 
280 second cut. 

In addition to the above there were 
produced the following 500-lb. bales of 
hull fiber: 1934, 43,597 bales; 1933, 
18,691 bales; 1932, 33,104 bales; 1931, 
50,006 bales. Of motes, grabbots and 
sweepings there were produced in 1934, 
40,821 equivalent 500-lb. bales; 1933, 
31,612 bales; 1932, 33,113 bales and in 
1931, 38,516 bales. 


oe 
NO TAX ON PEANUTS FOR OIL. 


Peanuts crushed for oil will not be 
subject to a processing tax, while those 
used for other purposes will carry a 
tax of lec per pound. Peanuts used for 
oil are exempted because of their low 
value, says the AAA, and because the 
imposition of the tax “would prevent 
in whole or in large part the use of 
peanuts in the manufacture of peanut 
oils and thereby substantially decrease 
consumption and increase the surplus 
of peanuts.” 








COTTON OIL TRADING. 


COTTONSEED OIL—Demand at 
New York was fairly good and the mar- 
ket was firm with futures. Crude oil 
was 7c sales and 7c bid across the belt. 


Market transactions at New York: 
Friday, September 21, 1934. 


—Range— —Closing— 


Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked, 
Mee, ja hac cee per eee ee BK. 
MG cas xed oer ee 
iS Lee es Ul 
a ce ee 790 a 810 
a 19 797 785 795 a 1798 
WS. cs-ees 69 800 790 800 a trad 
Feb. sini Keen eee ee ae 
Mar. .... 72 814 800 813 a 814t 
HM stare cer ecers 815 a 830 


Sales, 160 contracts; crudes, 7c sales, 


Saturday, September 22, 1934. 
ea ee a 


ee ects ainee Seer 
re 1 794 794 790 a Bid 
TGR. cscs sbc0 eee cee. Ee ee 
ee 11 798 798 800 a 802 
: ae 8 802 800 802 a trad 
Re a --.. SEa ST 
Mar. .... 46 822 813 819 a 822 
April .... ae 


Saies, 66 contracts; crudes, 7c bid. 
Monday, September 24, 1934. 


eet 5... «vse, 0 ae 
a ae eee ok ee 
ae 17 790 785 781 a_ 187 
re 5 795 795 782 a 786 
Dec. .... 23 795 785 784 a 186 
| eee 26 803 788 787 a 789 
a an 
Mar. .... 73 820 801 800 a 803 
eee eee 

Sales, 144 contracts; crudes, 7c sales, 

Tuesday, September 25, 1934. 

OOS acs eles Goae.a eo 
a eee 785 a Bid 
40 795 774 788 a 1796 
Oe Ce aera 
Dec. .... 21 795 772 790 a 194 
pee 30 794 772 794 a trad 
a ae ere 795 a 805 
Mar. .... 60 815 790 810 a 812 
fe ee ee er 812 a 822 


Sales, 151 contracts; crudes, 7c sales 
bid. 


Wednesday, September 26, 1934. 


NE ise cs acces ease) Gea oes Be 
eee 
ae 6 809 795 795 a 805 
| ee ee ee 792 a 802 
Dec. .... 24 808 795 796 a 199 
pO 28 814 799 800 a trad 
Cee rae 
Mar. .... 55 820 814 813 a 814 
J eer ee 815 a 825 


Sales, 113 contracts; crudes, 7c bid. 
Thursday, September 27, 1934. 





a .... 805 800 798 a 810 
Dec. .... .... 800 795 800 a 805 
re .... 805 795 805 a 808 
Mar. .... .... 320 308 816 a <2 
May .... .... 827 828 880 a 835 
See page 28 for later markets. 











MARGARINE TONNAGE TAXED. 


Oleomargarine on which tax was paid 
during August, as indicated by the 
monthly sale of internal revenue 
stamps, was as follows: 

Aug.,1934. Aug.,1933. 

Lbs. ge 

i 52 , 
sigs 19,198,780 


colored .... so02 
- 25,671,572 


Oleomargarine, 


Oleomargarine, uncolored .. 





The National Provisioner 
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934. 

S ich 
) a Bid 
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2 a trad 
ya 817 
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34, 
Bid 
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789 
798 
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934. 
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Vegetable Oil Markets 


Activity Continues—Market Strong— 
Reaction Followed by New Season’s 
Highs—Cash Trade Satisfactory— 
Crude Firm at 7c—Ginnings Larger 
Than Expected. 


The cottonseed oil futures market 
continued to experience considerable ac- 
tivity and strength the past week. 
Prices went into new high grounds for 
the season, under persistent demand 
through commission houses, but suffered 
a quick sharp setback, as a result of 
long liquidation brought about by a 
downturn in allied and outside markets 
generally. The breaks, however, did 
not extend very far, the market meet- 
ing renewed buying power, and again 
bulging to new season’s highs, the mid- 
dle of this week. 


There has been considerable specula- 
tive realizing in oil the past 10 days, 
which apparently strengthened the tech- 
nical position. At the same time, there 
was evidence of some buying of futures 
for mill account, presumably against 
crude sales. Moderate hedge pressure 
from refining sources, looked upon as 
hedge selling, appeared on the distant 
positions. 

At no time, except momentarily, was 
there any pressure of consequence on 
the market. Selling quickly spent its 
force, and the professional element who 
have taken to the selling side and were 
playing for a natural reaction, were 
quick to run to cover, when the market 
showed signs of stiffening up. 


Ginnings Above Expectations. 

There was little new in the news the 
past week, other than the ginning fig- 
ures which were above expectations. 
The government report showed that 
3,180,797 bales were ginned prior to 
September 16, against 3,102,121 bales 
the same time last year, and 2,645,574 
bales two years ago. The fact that the 
ginnings were large in comparison to 
the last government estimate of the 
crop, created an impression in cotton 
and cottonseed oil circles that the Sep- 
tember government report may ulti- 
mately prove to be 300,000 to 500,000 
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bales too small. As a result the trade 
was talking of the possibility of a crop 
of 9,600,000 to over 10,000,000 bales. 

There was a tendency to go slow 
pending the private crop estimates as 
an indication of what the next govern- 
ment report might show. Aside from 
this development, conditions were 
mixed. There was no pressure of ac- 
tual oil, and the crude markets were 
rather tight. Lard backed and filled 
with an irregular hog market, the lat- 
ter easing from a 7.50c top the previous 
week to 7c top this week. 

Run of hogs was not heavy compara- 
tively, and indications were that a good 
cash lard trade was passing. The hog 
market was adversely affected again 
this week by reports of a comparative- 
ly quiet cash meat trade. Warm 
weather in some of the important 
domestic consuming centers was a fac- 
tor in smaller meat sales. 


Crude at Season’s Hivch. 


Crude markets held at about the sea- 
son’s best levels. At one time, 74%c 
was reported bid in Texas. Offerings 
were also reported at 7c at San An- 
tonio. There were sales at 7c across 
the belt, with moderate quantities 
changing hands. Sellers’ ideas appar- 
ently stiffened as soon as_ futures 
strengthened, as crude was later re- 
ported 7c bid in all directions. 


While ginning of cotton has been 
rapid this far, there was no evidence 
of any pressure of cotton seed on the 
market, although some of the selling 
of oil futures this week may have rep- 
resented hedging of seed purchases. 
Reports the past few days indicated 
that cotton ginnings were slowing down 
considerably. 

Cash oil trade was reported satisfac- 
tory, and expectations are that Septem- 
ber oil statistics will make a satisfac- 
tory showing. 


The weekly weather report said that 
cloudy wet weather was unfavorable in 
the Northwestern part of the belt, but 
elsewhere conditions were largely favor- 
able for most outside operations. ; 

COCOANUT OIL—A moderate trade 
was reported passing in spot drums at 
New York at 3%@4c, with tightness 
in the copra market and reports of a 


heavy business with Europe of late a 
factor. At New York, tanks for ship- 
ment were quoted at 3%4c nominal. 

CORN OIL—Offerings were light 
again this week due to current small 
production. The market was _ firm. 
Strength in cotton oil was a factor. 
The last corn oil price available was 
744c Chicago. 

SOYA BEAN OIL—Mills were hold- 
ing firmly at 6%c and it was felt that 
business could have been done at 6%c. 
Offerings, however, are not large. 


PALM OIL—Market was rather 
steady, but inquiry small. Sumatra 
was quoted at 3c nominal. No west 


African quotations are looked for until 
the latter part of October. 

PALM KERNEL OIL—Market was 
dull at New York and quoted at 2%@ 
2%c c.if. in bond. 

OLIVE OIL FOOTS—Demand was 
routine, but offerings were moderate. 
Foots were quoted nominally at 74@ 
7T46c, New York. 

RUBBERSEED OIL—Market nom- 
inal. 

SESAME OIL—Market nominal. 


PEANUT OIL—Market was dull, 
with the trade awaiting new crop quo- 
tations. The AAA announced that a 
tax of 1c lb. will be collected on the 
first domestic processing of peanuts. 
The tax will become effective October 
1. It was also announced that the cus- 
tomary floor tax would be suspended 
and that no tax would be collected on 
peanuts used in the manufacture of oils. 


a 
OLEOMARGARINE TAXES. 


Taxes paid on oleomargarine during 
August, 1934, compared with the same 
month a year ago are reported by the 
U. S. Bureau of Internal Revenue as 
follows: 

Aug.,1934. Aug.,1933. 

Oleomargarine, excise taxes.$70,619.63 $51,414.55 
Oleomargarine, special taxes.129,190.63 114,681.02 
WE eo ccccnacecaeee $199,810.26 $166,095.57 


--—_fe—-—- 
HULL OIL MARKETS. 


Hull, England, Sept. 26, 1934.—(By 
Cable.)—Refined cottonseed oil, 15s 6d; 
Egyptian crude cottonseed oil, 18s 6d. 
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Week’s Closing Markets 





FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS 


Provisions. 


Hog products were easier the latter 
part of the week on continued heavi- 
ness. Hog prices broke to $6.85 top. 
Cash trade is fair. 


Cottonseed Oil. 


Cotton oil is active and strong and 
ignoring easiness in allied and outside 
markets. Offerings of crude are light. 
Later crude quoted at 7% lb. bid in 
all sections, resulting in lack of hedge 
selling. Private cotton crop estimates 
are being raised somewhat, but are fail- 
ing to have a depressing influence. 

Quotations on bleachable cottonseed 
oil at New York Friday noon were: 
Oct., $8.00@8.15; Dec., $8.08@8.10 
sales; Jan., $8.10 sale; Mar., $8.21 sale; 
May, $8.32@8.37. 

Tallow. 
Tallow, extra, 54%@5%c Ib. f.o.b. 
Stearine. 
Stearine, 10%c lb. sales. 
Friday’s Lard Markets. 

New York, Sept. 28, 1934. — Lard, 
prime western $7.65@7.75; middle 
western, $7.55@7.75; city, 7%c, nom.; 
refined Continent, 77s @8c; South Amer- 
ican, 8%c; Brazil kegs, 848 @8%c; com- 
pound, 10%c carlots. 

od 
U. S. INSPECTED HOG KILL. 


Inspected hog kill at 8 points during 
week ended Friday, Sept. 21, 1934: 














Week Cor. 

ended Prev. week, 

Sept. 21. week. 1933. 
. ececkneaeenees 87,523 90,550 
Kansas City, Kans...... 43,332 32,884 
ND «a6 08 06 9 an 608s 40s y 33,715 
St. Louis & E. St. Louis 44,207 
Sioux City 3e 17,982 
St. Joseph i 23 31,402 
i ME sccccuceechenwes 27,504 26,706 16,560 
N. ¥., Newark & J. C... 36,138 34,582 47,939 
Total .................307,684 355,358 315,239 


——e—_— 
KINDS OF LIVESTOCK KILLED. 


Classification of livestock slaughtered 
in the United States during July with 
comparisons, is revorted as follows: 


Sheep and 
——Cattle——- —_-Hogs——- —_lambs— 
ae 3 dé 
. Go a. B ae a 
EF eS ws 2 s ef 22 
> §3 Bs s 3% 38 43 8 
a2 Of Aza A PW Na Am a 
July,* 
1934 44.47 51.89 3.64 39.70 59.55 .75 95.76 4.24 
Av., 
1983 52.02 44.09 3.89 48.14 51.35 .51 95.77 4.23 


*Animals slaughtered for F. S. R. C. excluded. 


+ + fe —- 
ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. 


Cable reports of Argentine exports 
of beef this week up to Sept. 28, 1934, 
show exports from that country were 
as follows: To the United Kingdom, 
120,173 quarters; to the Continent, 
5,774. Exports the previous week were: 
To England, 66,873 quarters; to Con- 
tinent, 9,111 quarters. 
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BRITISH PROVISION MARKETS. 
(Special Cable to The National Provisioner.) 
Liverpool, Sept. 28, 1934. 

General provision market dull and 
weak. Very poor demand for hams, 
fair demand for lard. 

Friday’s prices were as_ follows: 
Hams, American cut, 86s; hams, long 
cut, exhausted; Liverpool shoulders, 
square, none; picnics, none; short backs, 
unquoted; bellies, English, exhausted; 
Wiltshires, unquoted; Cumberlands, ex- 
hausted; Canadian Wiltshires, 82s; Ca- 
nadian Cumberlands, 79s. Spot lard 
was quoted at 42s. 


or 


LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS. 


Exports of lard, bacon and hams 
through the port of New York, during 
the first four days of the current week 
totaled 2,436,320 Ibs. of lard and 683,- 
000 lbs. of meat. 


Lard exports from the United States 
for the full week ended’ September 22 
totaled 4,190,630 Ibs. against 10,810,709 
Ibs. for the same week in 1933. For 
the packer year to date exports of lard 
have totaled 339,019,026 lbs. against 
410,652,393 lbs. in the 1932-33 period. 


Bacon and ham exports for the week 
ended September 23 totaled 605,400 lbs. 
against 732,480 for the same period last 
year. For the packer year to date, ex- 
ports of these products totaled 112,- 
877,530 lbs. against 67,513,830 lbs. for 
the period from November 1, 1932 to 
September 23, 1934. 


Ye 
MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW YORK. 


Principal meat imports at New York 
for the week ended Sept. 22, 1934: 


Point of 


origin. Commodity. Amount. 
HOOD oo ccccesiccssieasescese 2,107 lbs. 
Denmark—Mock turtle soup .......... 143 Ibs. 
Denmark—Liverpaste in tins.......... 641 lbs. 
England—Extract of beef ............ 466 Ibs. 
Germany—Cooked sausage ........... 656 lbs. 
Germany—Smoked hams in tins...... 3,344 Ibs. 
Treland—Smoked pork ..............+. 1,064 Ibs. 
Italy—Smoked sausage ............... 1,615 lbs. 
Italy—Smoked ham ..........eeeeeue 275 Ibs. 
Italy—Smoked pork butts in cases.... 110 Ibs. 
Norway—Mutton sausages ........... 833 Ibs. 
Uruguay—Canned beef in tins........210,150 Ibs. 
Uruguay—Jerked beef in bags........ 7,385 Ibs. 


a ee 


MEAT LEADS IN PRICE RISE. 


An advance of 1.3 per cent was re- 
corded in retail food prices during the 
two-week period ended September 11, 
according to the U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. The increase placed the re- 
tail food prices at an index of 116.8, 
= —_— level reached since October, 
1931. 


Meat led to the current rise, with 
an increase of 3.5 per cent. Cereals 
advanced % of 1 per cent. Of forty- 
two food products covered in the report, 
twenty-three showed price increases, 
eight decreases and eleven were un- 
changed. Price increases were regis- 
tered in corn meal, flour, rolled oats, 
cheese, fresh milk, bacon, ham and 
baked beans. 


N. Y. HIDE FUTURE PRICES. 

Saturday, Sept. 22, 1934—Old Con- 
tracts—Close: Sept. 6.40n; Dec. 6.75n; 
Mar. 6.90n; sales 4 lots. Closing un- 
changed to 5 lower. 

Standard — Close: Sept. 7.90n; Dec. 
7.98@8.01; Mar. 8.20@8.23: June 8.45@ 
8.50; Sept. (1935) 8.75n; sales 19 lots. 
Closing 25 higher to 5 lower. 

Monday, Sept. 24, 1934 — Old Con- 
tracts—Close: Dec. 6.75n; Mar. 6.90n; 
sales none. Closing unchanged from 
Saturday. 

Standard — Close: Dec. 7.94@7.96; 
Mar. 8.20 sale; June 8.45 sale; Sept. 
(1935) 8.77 sale; sales 35 lots. Closing 
4 lower to 2 higher. 

Tuesday, Sept. 25, 1984 — Old Con- 
tracts—Close: Dec. 6.55n; Mar. 6.70n; 
sales none. Closing 20 lower. 

Standard — Close: Dec. 7.75@7.85; 
Mar. 7.95@7.99; June 8.23@8.25; Sept. 
(1935) 8.54 sale; sales 70 lots. Closing 
19@25 lower. 

Wednesday, Sept. 26, 1934—Old Con- 
tracts—Close: Dec. 6.45n; Mar. 6.60n; 
sales none. Closing 10 lower. 

Standard — Close: Dec. 7.65b; Mar. 
7.91b; June 8.20 sale; Sept. (1935) 
8.45b; sales 17 lots. Closing 3@10 
lower. 

Thursday, Sept. 27, 1934—Old Con- 
tracts — Close: Dec. 6.60@6.80; Mar. 
6.75n; sales none. Closing 15 higher. 

Standard —.Close: Dec. 7.70@7.75; 
Mar. 7.95@8.00; June 8.20@8.24; Sept. 
(1935) 8.55 sale; sales 32 lots. Clos- 
ing unchanged to 10 higher. 

Friday, Sept. 28, 1934—-Old Contracts 
—Close: Dec. 6.50@7.00; Mar. 6.65n; 
sales none. Closing 10 lower. 

Standard — Close: Dec. 7.75@7.85; 
Mar. 8.00@8.10; June 8.26@8.32; Sept. 
(1935) 8.58@8.65; sales 33 lots. Clos- 
ing 3@6 higher. 


CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT. 


Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
week ended September 22, 1934, were 
5,493,000 Ibs.; previous week, 4,901,000 
Ibs.; same week last year, 4,242,000 lbs.; 
from January 1 to September 22 this 
year, 168,722,000 lbs.; same period a 
year ago, 167,710,000 Ibs. 

Shipments of hides from Chicago for 
the week ended September 22, 1934, 
were 6,422,000 Ibs.; previous week, 
5,911,000 lbs.; same week last year, 
5,130,000 lbs.; from January 1 to Sep- 
tember 22 this year, 204,805,000 lbs.; 
same period a year ago, 194,629,000 Ibs. 

a oe 


TANNERS MEET IN CHICAGO. 


Tanners will meet in Chicago on Oc- 
tober 18 and 19, when the annual meet- 
ing of the Tanners’ Council of America 
will be held at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel. The general planning committee 
and the executive committee will meet 
on the day previous to the opening of 
the convention. There will be an open 
meeting for members of the council and 
allied trades at 10:30 a.m., October 18, 
to be followed by a luncheon meeting 
and group meetings in the afternoon. 
Annual election of officers is scheduled 
for the evening of October 18. 

—o— 
LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS. 


Exports of lard from New York City, 
Sept. 1, 1934, to Sept. 26, 1934, totaled 
7,394,380 Ilbs.; tallow, none; greases, 
120,000 Ibs.; stearine, 209,200 lbs. 


The National Provisioner 
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Hide and Skin Markets 


Chicago. 

PACKER HIDES—Another good 
week’s business was done in the packer 
hide market this week, with total sales 
of around 120,000 hides reported. Na- 
tive steers moved Up a half-cent early 
in the week, while branded steers moved 
at steady prices, in order to effect fair 
sized sales of light native cows and 
branded cows to tanners at a half-cent 
off on those two descriptions. Heavy 


native cows sold at a full cent over light 
cows. 

Scattered sales were reported at the 
opening of the week but on the second 
day one packer moved about 25,000 each 
Aug.-Sept. light native cows and 
branded cows at the decline, along with 
about 25,000 branded steers at steady 
prices. Further scattered sales were 
made, with steers and cows running 
about in this proportion. Buyers 
wanted the steers but apparently had 
to take some cows also in order to ob- 
tain them. 


The week is closing rather quiet, with 
some further demand for steers of prac- 
tically all descriptions; light cows and 
branded cows could be sold to Exchange 
interests at these levels, and tanners 
would take River point light cows read- 
ily at this price. 

One packer sold a car Aug. native 
steers early at 101%¢c, or %c up. Ex- 
treme light native steers quoted around 
74% @8c nom., with last sales at 8c. 


About 11,000 butt branded steers 
were reported at 9c, and about 8,500 
Colorados at 8%4c, steady. Around 
8,300 heavy Texas steers sold at 9c, 
and a car light Texas steers sold at 8c, 
steady. A car extreme light Texas 
steers moved at close of last week at 7c. 


One lot of 3,800 July to Sept. heavy 
native cows sold early at 8c, and 2,000 
Aug.-Sept. sold late this week at 8c. 
Around 42,000 light native cows moved 
at 7c, and about 30,000 branded cows 
at 64¢c, both a half-cent down from last 
week, 

Bulls were well cleaned up previous 
week at 6c for natives and 5c for 
branded bulls. 


SMALL PACKER HIDES — Local 
small packer all-weights are quotable 
only in a nominal way around 6% @7c 
for native steers and cows and 64@ 
6%c for branded; some outside small 
packer lots have sold recently down to 
‘ec under these prices. There is prac- 
tically no market now on Chicago small 
packer all-weight, since most of the 
small killers are grading and selling on 
big packer descriptions, either separate- 
ly or as members of the Association. 

Local small packer association sold 
acar Sept. heavy native cows at 7%c, 
2,000 Sept. light native cows at 7c, and 
2,000 branded cows 61%4c. 


PACIFIC COAST — Market fairly 
well cleaned up last week to end of 
August, with last sales at 6c, flat, for 
steers and cows, f.o.b. shipping points. 


FOREIGN WET SALTED HIDES— 
outh American market very quiet this 
week, so far as standard steer descrip- 
tions are concerned. Last trading was 
5,000 LaPlatas late last week to Czecho 
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Slovakia equal to about 10%@10x%ce, 
cif. New York, and 4,000 Uruguay 
hides to Germany equal to 11%%c, c.i-f. 
New York. 


COUNTRY HIDES—With the easier 
market on packer light cows this week, 
demand for country extremes has cooled 
down; numerous sales were made late 
last week, and a few reported early this 
week at 6%c, trimmed, but 6%4c was best 
bid later and 6c is the usual bid. Buff 
weights slow at 5%c to possible 5%4c 
for good quality stuff. All-weights, 47 
to 48-Ib. av., have sold at 5c and at 5%4c, 
selected, delivered, for trimmed hides. 
Outlet for heavy steers and cows very 
narrow and quoted 4%@4%c, nom. 
Bulls 3% @3%4c; glues 3%@3%ec. All- 
weight branded 44%4@4%%c, flat, less 
Chicago freight. 


CALFSKINS—One packer at the 
close of last week sold couple cars Aug. 
heavy 92/15-lb. northern point calf- 
skins at 13c, a half-cent over previous 
nominal market but %c over last actual 
sale. On that basis, River points quoted 
around 12c, nom., and lights under 9%4- 
Ib. at llc. August calfskins fairly well 
sold up. 

Chicago city calfskins awaiting trad- 
ing to establish market; bids of 8iec re- 
ported mid-week for 8/10-lb., with 9c 
asked; 10c was bid early for 10/15-lb., 
while offerings reported later at 10c. 
Outside cities quoted around 8%%c; 
mixed cities and countries about 74%4@ 
8c; straight countries 6'%c bid, depend- 
ing upon percentage of kips. Three 
cars Chicago city light calf and deacons 
sold at 65c. 

KIPSKINS—Packer kipskins last sold 
at 9%c for Aug. northern natives, 8%c 
for northern over-weights, and 7'c for 
brands; some quote market nominally 
around 10c. 

Car of Chicago city kipskins sold this 
week at 8%4c, or tec under previous 
week’s asking price. Outside cities 
quoted around 8@8%c; mixed cities and 
countries about 7c; straight countries 
6@6%4c bid, according to percentage of 
calf. 

Last sale of packer regular slunks 
was 3,000 at 60c at close of last week, 
or 2%c up. 

HORSEHIDES — Market dull and 
slow, with good city renderers quoted 
$2.50 to possibly $2.60 for choice lots; 
mixed city and country lots about $2.00 
@2.25, with No. 2’s at 50c less. 

SHEEPSKINS—Dry pelts quoted 9@ 
11%c for full wools, short wools half- 
price. Holdings of packer shearlings 
are light but demand is also light, and 
quotations vary considerably. One 
packer’s last sales were at 55c for No. 
1’s, 40c for No. 2’s and 25c for fresh 
clips, clips being rather scarce; these 
were choice skins, with the No. 1’s fit 
for beaverizing, and quotations in other 
directions run down to 35c, 25c and 
15c, according to quality. Several sales 
of Sept. pickled skins reported at $3.00 
per doz. at Chicago, reported as straight 
run, as against $2.75 paid earlier, and 
market fairly well sold up. New York 
market quoted around $3.00, with last 
sales of straight run reported at $2.75. 
Packer spring lambs quoted 90c per 
ewt. or 68@75c each; outside small 
packer spring lambs range 40@50c 


each, depending upon weight and qual- 
ity. Final disposition of pelts from 
government slaughtered sheep still in 
doubt; killers were instructed this week 
to hold shearlings and not ship to tan- 
ners. 

New York. 

PACKER HIDES—An advance of 4c 
was paid for Sept. native steers at the 
last week-end, when couple cars sold at 
llc; one packer reported holding part 
of Sept. natives with other packers 
cleaned up. About 3,000 Sept. branded 
steers sold early this week at 9c for 
butt branded steers and 8%c for Colo- 
rados, steady prices; Sept. brands ap- 
pear to be cleaned up. Car all-weight 
cows sold at 714c. 

CALFSKINS — Calfskin market ap- 
pears a bit firmer. Bids of 85c declined 
for collectors’ 5-7’s, which last sold at 
80c; last trading in collectors’ 7-9’s was 
at $1.00, and 9-12’s at $1.85. Packers 
sold two cars 7-9’s this week at $1.15, 


a car 9-12’s at $2.00, and a car butter- 
milks at $1.80. 


CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS. 


Quotations on hides at Chicago for 
the week ended Sept. 28, 1934, with 
comparisons, are reported as follows: 

PACKER HIDES. 


bom Prev. Cor. week, 
e «od. v 
din tat p week. 1933. 
eee 11 2114%4n 11 114 2 
Hvy. nat. ° 4 Cnn se Com 
_, eee 10¥%@11 10 10 2 
Hvy. Tex. strs. "@ 9 g Sin ad 
Hvy. butt brnd’d 
ae, atts @ 9 9 @12 
vy. Col. strs. @ 8% 84 
—" Tex. sacle <i mien 
_ ees @7 @ 7n @1 
Brnd’d cows. @ 6% 7 a 10% 
Hvy. nat. cows @ 8 @ 7% Site 
Lt. nat. cows @i7 @ 7% @i1 
Nat. bulls .. @ 6 @ 6 @ 
Brnd’d bulls. @5 @ 5 7 @7% 
Calfskins ...11 @13 11 b12% 17 @21 
Kips, nat. .. 9%@10n 9%@10 @15 
Kips, ov-wt.. 8%@ 9n 8%@ 9 14 
Kips, brnd’d. @ 7% @ 7% 14612 
Slunks, reg.. @60 @57% 9 @l1. 
Slunks, hris.30 @40 30 @40n @50n 


Light native, butt branded and Colorado steers 
le per lb. less than heavies. 


CITY AND SMALL PACKERS. 


Nat. all-wts. 64@ 6% 7 744n @10n 
Branded ....6 @6%4% 6%@ 6%n @ 914n 
Nat. bulls... 54@ 6n 5%@ 6n 744@ 8n 
Brnd’d bulls. @ 5n 5n @ 7n 
Calfskins ... 8144@10 8%@10 14 @17 
| SAEs @ 84 @l4 


@ 9n 
Slunks, reg..35 @50n 35 45n 80 @90n 
Slunks, hris.20 @30n 20 @30n 35 @40n 


COUNTRY HIDES. 


Hvy. steers.. 44,@ 4% @ 4%n @ 8s 
Hvy. cows... 44%4.@ 4% 4% n @ 8 
ee 5144@ 5% @5%n 8%@ 9 
Extremes ...6 @6% 6%4@ 6% @10 
as 3%4@ 3% @ 3% @ 6 
Calfskins ; @ 6%4b @6% 12 @12% 

Niantic ) 614b @ @1 
Light calf...25 @35in 25 @35n 50 
Deacons .....25 35n 25 n 50 60n 
Slunks, reg.. 15n 15n 20n 
Slunks, hris. 


@ 5n @ 5n 10n 
Horsehides ..2.00@2.60 2.10@2.75 3.00@3.75 


SHEEPSKINS. 
Pkr. lambs..68 @T75 68 @75 1.30@1.40 
Sml. pkr. 
lambs ....40 @50 40 @50 1.00@1.10 
Pkr. shearlgs.35 @55 @55 @s8 
Dry pelts ... 9 @11l% 8%@ 9% 14%@15% 


WEEKLY H DE IMPORTS. 


Imports of cattle hides at leading 
U. S. ports, week ended Sept. 15, 1934: 
Week ending: New York. Boston. Phila. 














Sept, 15, 1934........ eae 

Sent. S, 00k.20c 5s: i eens 

Sept ile tal WE. °c eee» ocaees 

Aug. 25, 1984........ 7,444 USAR). vee. 
660,819 38,257 40,238 

Sept. 16, 1983........ 33,041 Se oe 

Sept. 9; 1933 . 33,282 816 258 
939,905 69,386 71,952 





CHICAGO 


Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, 


Chicago, Sept. 27, 1934. 

CATTLE—Compared with last Fri- 
day: Better grade fed steers and year- 
lings, largely 50c lower; lower grades, 
25c off. Good to near-choice fed steers 
and yearlings piled up early in week 
and sold sharply lower on very sluggish 
markets; decline stopped late, following 
sharp supply abatement, closing market 
being firm to higher than low time. 
All other killing classes very uneven; 
all heifers steady; cutter cows, 10@15c 
aes beef cows, firm to 25c higher; 
bulls and vealers, about steady; extreme 
$10.90; light steers, 
$10.75; heifer yearlings, $8.40; best 
western steers, $6.40; range heifers, 
$5.00; range cows, $4.50. Bulk steer 
run comprised fed kinds selling at $7.00 
@9.50; most grassers, $3.75@5.50. 

HOGS—Compared with last Friday: 
Market mostly 15@25c lower; packing 
sows, 10@15c off. Increased supplies, 
narrower shipper demand, and weakness 
in fresh pork trade were depressing 
influences. Week’s top, $7.10; closing 
peak, $7.00; late bulk better grade 210 
to 300 lbs., $6.90@7.00; few 310 to 400 
Ibs., $6.60@6.90; 170 to 200 lbs., $6.25 
@6.90; most light lights, $5.25@6.00; 
pigs, mainly $4.50 down; packing sows, 
$6.00@6.35, best $6.50. 

SHEEP—Compared with last Friday: 
Fat lambs, 35@50c lower; sheep, weak 
to 25c off. Curtailed supplies after Mon- 
day’s break a factor in supporting 
steady market later in week, but dressed 
trade at all times a bearish factor. Top 
native lambs to small killers, $6.75; bulk 
lightly sorted, $6.50 down; rangers, 
$6.00@6.50; bulk, $6.25 up; most year- 
lings, $5.50 down; few lamb weights, 
$6.00; slaughter ewes, $1.50@2.25 
mostly. 


top fed steers, 


KANSAS CITY 


Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 

Kansas City, Kans., Sept. 27, 1934. 

CATTLE—A weak to lower trend in 
eastern dressed meat trade was respon- 
sible for 25@50c decline in fed steers 
and yearlings during the week, with 
inbetween grades off most. Grass fat 
kinds were scarce, and values held close 
to steady. Choice 1,017-lb. yearlings 
topped at $9.00; bulk of fed arrivals, 
$5.75@8.40. Limited supply straight 





Live Stock Markets 


grassers sold from $3.25@5.00. Fed 
heifers and mixed yearlings met a 
narrow demand and are selling at 
mostly 50c lower rates; slaughter cows, 
strong to 25c higher; lower grades up 
most; bulls, steady to weak; vealers, 
unchanged, with late top at $6.50. 

HOGS—Closing levels are 35@40c 
lower than last Friday, with spots off 
more on unfinished kinds. Late top 
rested at $6.55 on a few choice 210- to 
250-lb. weights; bulk of more desirable 
grades, 180 lbs. up, $6.25@6.50; better 
grades of 140- to 170-lb. averages, $4.25 
@6.15, according to weight and finish. 
There was a fairly broad demand for 
packing sows at steady prices. Most 
of supply sold from $5.25@6.00, at close. 

SHEEP—Prices are fully steady with 
last Friday. Choice range lambs scored 
$6.60, with most sales at $6.25@6.50. 
Best natives went at $6.25, while others 
ranged down to $6.00. A few lots of 
fed yearlings were taken at $5.00@ 
5.25; odd lots of fat ewes, $2.25; bulk, 
$2.00@2.15. 


ST. LOUIS 


Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, 


East St. Louis, Ill., Sept. 27, 1934. 


CATTLE—Compared with the previ- 
ous week’s close: Native steers, 35@ 
50c lower; western grass steers, mostly 
25c lower; mixed yearlings and heifers, 
25c or more lower; cowstuff, strong; 
bulls, 10c lower; vealers, 25c lower. Top 
yearling steers registered $9.75, and 
best heavy steers, $9.40; bulk of steers, 
$6.00@8.85; good and choice kinds, 
largely $7.25@8.85. Western grass 
steers ranged from $2.50@4.50; major- 
ity, $2.60@3.85; good and choice mixed 
yearlings and heifers, largely $6.00@ 
7.00; medium fleshed kinds, $4.25@ 
5.50. Top mixed yearlings registered 
$7.85. Straight heifers topped at $7.50; 
top cows, $4.50; bulk of beef cows, 
$2.50@3.25; most low cutters, $1.30@ 
1.75. Period closed with top sausage 
bulls at $3.15; top vealers, $6.75. 

HOGS—Porker values declined 25@ 
35¢ during week, packing sows and pigs 
showing a little less loss. Bulk of hogs 
wound up at $6.50@6.80;. top, $6.85. 
Packing sows bulked at $5.50@5.85. 

SHEEP—Fat lambs ruled steady to 
25c lower for week. Other classes hold- 
ing steady. Bulk of lambs wound up at 
$6.50@6.75; top, $7.00; throwouts, $3.50 
@5.00. Fat ewes bulked at $1.50@2.50. 
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OMAHA 


Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, 


Omaha, Neb., Sept. 27, 1934. 

CATTLE—Prices worked lower as 
compared with Friday of last week, fed 
steers and yearlings losing 25@50c and 
beef cows around 25c. Cutters and low 
cutters held about steady, while bulls 
declined 15@25c. Vealers held steady, 
and heavy calves closed weak to 50c 
lower. Week’s top price of $9.75 was 
paid for two loads of choice medium 
weights averaging 1,241 lbs. and 1,172 
$3.00 Choice heavy heifers sold up to 


HOGS—Hog prices are 30@50c lower. 
Thursday’s top, $6.65, with following 
bulks: Good and choice 210- to 300-Ib, 
weights, $6.25@6.60; 310 to 350 lbs, 
$6.00@6.40; 180 to 210 lbs., $5.75@6.25; 
150 to 170 lbs., $4.50@5.50; pigs, $2.00 
@4.00; packing sows, $5.50@5.75; 
stags, $4.75@5.25. 

SHEEP—Compared with last Friday, 
lambs are 10@15c lower; yearlings and 
aged sheep, steady. Thursday’s bulk 
sorted native lambs, $6.50@6.60; best 
fed clipped and range lambs, $6.25; 
good and choice yearlings, $4.75@5.50; 
good and choice ewes, $1.75@2.25. 


SIOUX CITY 


Reported: by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 
Sioux City, Ia., Sept. 27, 1934. 

CATTLE — Choice 1,251-lb. beeves 
reached $9.50; bulk of grain feds, $6.00 
@8.00; heifers and cows, 15@25c lower, 
better grades off most. Choice light 
heifers cashed at $7.25@7.50; beef 
cows, $2.50@3.00; cutter grades, $1.75 
@2.25; medium bulls, up to $3.00 spar- 
ingly; choice vealers, to $5.00. 

HOGS—Compared with last Friday, 
butchers, 200 Ibs. and over, reflect 15 
25c declines, while lighter weights suf- 
fered 25 and mostly 50c losses. Pack- 
ing sows sold mostly 40c lower. Thurs- 
day’s top held at $6.50; bulk 210- to 
320-lb. butchers, $6.25@6.50; most 180- 
to 210-lb. weights, $5.50@6.25; 140- to 
180-lb. selections, $4.00@5.50; packing 
sows, $5.50@5.75. 

SHEEP — Choice sorted natives 
reached $6.65, with offerings of fed 
clipped lambs at $6.60@6.65. Compara- 
tively few range lambs were offered, 
late bulk of good to near choice kinds 
early at $6.00@6.35. Yearlings sold 
about steady, with late sales of choice 
fed Texas offerings at $5.40. Slaughter 
ewes were little changed, odd lots going 
at $1.50@2.25. 


ST. PAUL 


By U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics and 
Minnesota Department of Agriculture. 


So. St. Paul, Minn., Sept. 26, 1934. 

CATTLE—Most slaughter cattle are 
15@25c lower for the week, good fed 
yearlings selling at $6.00@7.50; better 
light weights, $7.75@8.75; ordinary 
grass steers, $2.50@4.00; grassy heifers, 
$2.00@3.50; short-feds up to $5.50; 
grain-feds, $6.00@8.00. Beef cows sold 
at $2.25@4.00; low cutters and cutters, 
$1.50@2.25; bulls, $2.25@2.75 or better; 
good to choice vealers, $5.00@7.00; 
grassy calves, $2.00@4.00. 

HOGS—Declines in hog prices this 
werk placed the top today at $6.50 or 
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at the lowest point for the month to 
date and $1.00 lower than at the month’s 
opening when the top was $7.50. Most 
200- to 300-lb. butchers sold at $6.35@ 
6.50; bulk 170 to 200 lbs., $6.00@6.50; 
better 140 to 160 lbs., $4.50@5.75; most 


good sows, 
$2.75@3.50. 


SHEEP—Bulk good to choice fat 
lambs sold at $6.25, some westerns be- 
still unsold late. Native throwouts 
sold at $3.50@4.00; yearling wethers, 
$3.50@4.50; most slaughter ewes, $1.25 


@2.00. 
fe - 


CORN BELT DIRECT TRADING. 


Reported by U. §. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 
Des Moines, Ia., Sept. 27, 1934. 

Trading in hogs at 22 concentration 
points and 7 packing plants in Iowa 
and Minnesota was rather slow all 
week, with weak to lower prices in evi- 
dence on virtually each market day. 
There were substantially increased re- 
ceipts over a week ago, with more un- 
finished light hogs, particularly during 
late days. Compared with last week’s 
close, current prices are 30@45c lower, 
good sows showing least decline; good 
to choice 200 to 290 lbs., $6.25@6.60; 
290 to 350 lbs., $6.10@6.50; 180 to 200 
lbs., $5.90@6.30; light lights, $4.10@ 
5.40; most sows, $5.35@5.85. 

Receipts unloaded daily for the week 
ended Sept. 27, 1934, were as follows: 


$5.40@5.85; killer pigs, 





Last 

week. 
Fri., Sept. 7,300 
Sat., Sept. 8,400 
Mon., Sept. 19,300 
Tues., Sept. 8,100 
Wed., Sept. i 15,700 
ae Se Ree ee 12,900 16,800 


RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS. 


Combined receipts at principal mar- 
kets, week ended Sept. 22, 1934: 


At 20 markets: Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Week ended Sept. 22..380,000 pooyged 458,000 
Previous week ....... 698,000 3,000 535,000 

$5000 68 988 ee.0 enee's 235,000 1, 498° 000 438,000 
Dl tcssecknennaumeiul 270.000  °468,000 507,000 
or 467 594,000 
SE necoreetevenew cece 277,000 467,000 569,000 

Hogs at 11 markets: 

Do EE re 298,000 
we WE as 965 26 Wedemiced siwieneieien 315,000 

thine + 6th ceaWebcsnedehleuescuvwe ead 1,295,000 
Se eS eee ee 384,000 
REL La swiss widbanth. ey aoeaararand aariakamialardedie 403,000 
 Mcikshéareeunebiacieweaoeuenecan kane 399,000 
WE Sirtnccedvessebeceavessersacéswauens 422,000 

At 7 markets: Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Week ended Sept. 22..303,000 266,000 312,000 
Previous week .........423,000 267,000 293,000 
 atiwete ee seowahe 190,000 1,113,000 273,000 
RE RRS 208,000 318,000 291,000 
BE: Siigcades:seeubemond 187,000 333,000 424,000 
EE Rviacavieciesehinsiga ee 213,000 337,000 409,000 
REE 359,000 431,000 


SLAUGHTER REPORTS 


Special reports to THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER show the number of livestock slaugh- 
tered at 16 centers for the week ended September 
22, 1934. 




















CATTLE. 

Week Cor. 

ended, Prev. week, 

Sept. 22. week 1933. 
CREE rise sdeesecesues 46,144 65,097 33,764 
Kansas City ........ce0- 82,506 94,461 29,032 
CE. nets scencec-0ce-ees 41,855 41,748 19,779 
Bast St. Louis .......0 18,508 20,722 19,243 
ee errr 16,199 23,193 9,182 
Biome CHE .. ccc vcccccves 28,772 29,621 11,169 
J.  _ ars 3,369 3,517 2,545 
WOEt WERT .cccccccccce eeee ecee os00 
Philadelphia ............ 3,201 3,296 1,263 
Indianapolis ..........-. 1,896 2,192 1,646 
New York & Jersey City. 8,762 10,543 6,802 
Oklahoma City ......... 14,380 15,999 4,947 
Cimctamath 2. ccc ccccceses 3,330 10,005 4,282 
EE. vcceccnsseseeesion 17,570 12,565 3,969 
TE, BEE. ccccccesocccece 32,583 24,238 11,586 
Milwaukee ..........-++% 6,535 6,761 3,746 

TE ovcscvecvcesesuen 325,605 363, 958 162,955 
Se 7 101,461 87,935 
Kansas City . 47,643 32,884 
eee 26,590 *119,588 
East St. Louis ... ,683 31,922 29,773 
St. Joseph 20,919 70,986 
Sioux City x 17,040 *101,610 
= ree 6,433 6,536 
Fort Worth cece oses eens 
Philadelphia ............ 14,540 10,423 
Indianapolis ..........-. 9,364 16,687 
New York & Jersey City. 37,020 33,669 
Oklahoma City ......... 8,136 6,808 
eee 11,764 5,311 
2a 7,382 4,891 
c,h [ae 20,128 20,921 
er 6,188 6,676 24) 531 
Total ........ccccee+++800,008 857,894 *775,462 


*Including pig and piggy sows bought for gov- 
ernment account, 





SHEEP, 
ne 65,527 62,395 68,235 
pe 28,683 14,462 29,178 
ME. weakness sscomes 39,458 28,848 34,269 
ee eee 11,217 7,846 10,868 
= eae 19,385 16,399 19,755 
PEE 6. o0c0scennes 23,498 14,062 14,303 
, aaa 460 618 1,008 
Pert Werth .ncccccccece sees osee 
aS 7,021 7, 685 8,803 
PEE nie'6ce 0 9-e0e 3,151 4,423 3,356 
New York & Jersey City. 64,244 64,346 63,352 
Oklahoma Olty ....ccss. 887 606 1,287. 
CEE weessecceccese 2,056 1,736 2,214 
ET nw)n:4'0'e wuss we Wie 6,504 3,257 45,813 
St. Paul ............... 23,005 24,910 26,954 
PID | Scour nedaces _ 1,896 1,205 2,084 

TOME, Sivip's'vcee secrete 296,992 992 252,793 331,474 
fe 
CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES. 
Leading Canadian centers, top = 
stock price summary week Sept. 2 
BUTCHER STEERS. 
Up to 1,050 lbs. 
Week Same 
ended Prev. week, 
Sept.20. week. 1933. 
IN, sis cana cclieuares $ 5.50 $ 6.00 $ 5.00 
cS Se 5.25 5.00 4.25 
ee 4.50 5.50 4.50 
rere 3.25 3.25 3.00 
Edmonton ........ccee0. 3.25 3.25 3.25 
Prince Albert ......... 2.00 2.25 3.25 
Moose JQW .ccccccccccs 8.50 3.00 3.50 
Saskatoon ........eeee05 3.65 eee 3.00 





VEAL CALVES. 


ES. ci ceccsgosamVes’ $ 7.50 $ 7.00 $ 8.00 
Oe eee 7.00 7.00 6.50 
WEED Scavcveveoseee 4.50 4.50 5.00 
CO 3.25 3.00 3.25 
BER, cowevicesesese 4.00 3.50 4.00 
PUERCO BIO 2. ccccces 2.25 2.50 3.00 
i =—=. See 3.00 3.00 3.50 
eee 3.50 3.00 3.25 
SELECT BACON HOGS. 
SE. ciacpreseeenbaas $ 9.00 $ 9.50 $ 7.40 
BEE icdvcoetesenees 9.50 9.75 7.00 
EEE Kaacaeaeseeeien 8.00 8.85 6.65 
SEE | bbc 5b beeen alee 8.50 8.50 6.85 
rer 8.30 8.70 6.40 
Prince Albert .......... 8.20 8.45 6.45 
MOT © 00-00-00 e000 7.50 8.60 6.35 
PEED oaewe nonin panies 8 8.35 6.45 
GOOD LAMBS. 
ois aeemawaceateion $ 6.00 $ 6.00 $ 6.00 
OS OO 5.75 5.50 5.85 
eer 4.75 4.50 5.00 
SEE: | wwnvudeis chen ties 4.50 4.50 4.00 
a 4.50 4.25 3.75 
is. 2. Saree 4. 3.75 oa0 
ae 3.75 3.75 4.25 
ee ee 4.00 4.25 4.00 
—__@—_ 


LIVESTOCK COST AND YIELD. 


Kinds of livestock slaughtered, cost 
and yield in per cent and pounds for 
July, 1934, with comparisons: 

July, June, July, 
1933. 1934. 1934. 
Average live cost per 100 Ibs.: 








ee $ 460 $4.92 $ 4.55 
Calves 61 4.15 3.93 
Swine $6% ‘ 3.82 4.31 
Sheep and ; ‘ 7.92 6.85 
Average yield, per cent: 
CD. pietuddwesamenmanee 55.29 54,41 53.75 
GE Cceetenwacesueceves 57.34 56.79 56.01 
SE Vecansasawsovapenen 75.06 74.42 74.52 
Sheep and lambs ......... 47.62 48.39 47.89 
Average live weight, Ibs 
errr eee 932.55 910.39 900.79 
, ee ee 182.47 178. os 188.93 
Se ee 241.93 226.75 232.60 
Sheep and lambs ....... 76.44 75. 35 76.84 
Sources of supply, per cent: 
Cattle— 
ay BED: wise canansces 82.78 81.03 79.86 
a 17.22 18.97 20.14 
Calves— 
Seockes BOR cccccwcnens 73.43 69.72 68.65 
Sebstccevecees—es | a  -nae 
Swine— 
Stockyards «oo & 57.69 59.49 
GEE ocevcnssccoeseeses 2. 42.31 40.51 
Sheep and lambs— 
Stockyards .......0..0.. 78.60 78.55 76.74 
GEREF ccccccccccscvseces 21.40 21.45 23.26 
Classification, per cent: 
Cattle— 
DEE: cantdenioowecseee 50.63 48.55 44.47 
Bulls and stags........ 5.22 3.82 3.64 
Cows and heifers ...... 44.15 47.63 51.89 
Swine— 
DE, nig cenmrecsaeenent 58.938 54.85 59.55 
NN a 40.48 44.40 39.70 
Stags and boars........ 0.59 0.75 0.75 
Sheep and lambs— 
re ee 3.29 4.47 


4.24 
Lambs and yearlings... 96.71 95.53 95.76 


As far as can be ascertained, the above figures 
include no drought stricken cattle purchased for 
Federal Surplus Relief Corporation. 








Springfield, Mo. 


BEN SHEPPARD 


Order Buyer of Live Stock 


Telephone 2322 





HOGS — SHEEP — CALVES — CATTLE 
H. L. SPARKS & CO. 


National Stock Yards, Ill—Phone East 6261 
Mississippi Valley Stock Yds., St. Louis, Mo. 
e Phone Colfax 6900 or L. D. 299 t 
Springfield, Mo.—Phone 3339 
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Order Buyer of Live Stock 
L. H. MeMURRAY 


Indianapolis, Indiana 











HOG BUYERS ONLY 


Watkins-Potts-Walker 


National Stock Yards 
Illinois 
Phone East 21 


Indianapolis 
Indiana 
Phone Lincoln 3007 























Week ending September 29, 1934 
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’ chi . 
PACKERS PURCHASES ST. PAUL. i, ee Cee - £60 618 uu 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. Denver .......-.+e+eeee- 72,211 77,092 45,813 
Purchases of livestock by packers at principal 4 . g 92  aiinias ag ots BORE nnccceccccccees 28,983 28,861 29,814 
centers for the week ending Saturday, September Goan = Co..... a a.ae8 8,222 10,828 Milwaukee .............. 2,541 2,765 pe 
22, 1934, with comparisons, are reported to THE Swift -& ri Co..... , po 11.906 13,17; ‘dianapolis ............ 8,902 11,200 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER as follows: United Pkg. Go tesa “ = 1,906 13,177 Cincinnati .............. 6.243 6,983 
CHICAGO. OURETS ncccccccccces 17,0638 1,023 3,709 5,478 | ee eee 289,135 251,706 257,819 
‘ Cattle. ——. Sheep. ee a a 28,157 9,324 23,837 28,983 ‘ iS sag — sheep purchases up to Sep- 
ade ra one GA seneesec — po Roo ; Not incinding 21,480 cattle and 20,554 calves ember nclusive, 441,289. 
a duetnxiouced 5, 2,82 5,706 t for F. 
Morris & Co. |........... 33694 <= <a = : » —— 
po gl. . = covne é < Pits 3,141 8,056 MILWAUKEE, 
ANgZ10-2 ner. TOV. O.. . eeee eoee 
G. H. Hammond Co. .... 2,108 1,217 nk Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 
NING id Giang o'o a0 eda ohae 16,657 8,527 19,764 Plankinton Pkg. C 3,582 6,156 1,317 Statistics of livestock at the Chi 
SNE ccccncceccscsxccoen GS ae 5,417 Swift & Co., Chi... ose eee 516 Stock Yards for current and came oa 
Brennan Pkg. Co., 3,158 hogs; Hygrade Food U- D. B. Co., N. ¥. os. 
Products Corp., 738 hogs; Agar Pkg. Co., 3,412 gute Se. Co., . sees "ee 497 RECEIPTS. 
hogs. ane ie ate et ees Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep, 
Total: 61,076 cattle, 20,749 calves, 43,263 hogs Mocca th pagar on a pos sues ; 7. 997° § BEA . 
65.899 shee} aot’ Sucka ves, 40,<05 hogs. Armour and Co., Mil. 964 1,766 .... .... Mon., Sept. 17...23,872 5,568 14,015 19,052 
59,599 sheep. Not including 1,825 cattle, 1,870 Armour and Co., Chi. 405 .... eae ..-. Tues., Sept. 18... 9,365 3,045 14,830 16,705, 
calves, 37,891 hogs and 19,392 sheep bought direct. N.Y.B.D.M. Co..N.Y 60 S083 eee wee. Wed., Sept. 19.. ~* 472 3,906 13,506 16,435 
SAS | See 242 13 77 126 Thurs., Sept. 20.. 6,890 1,826 17,960 15, 
eattle oe. Ho Sh WEEE éehicoscsnkes 556 536 ase 85 sat. pag 21.... 2, we 3,634 14,211 ison 
yes. gs. eep. — —_— _ -—— a ept. 2: Ree 2, 1,200 6, 6,500 
Armour and Co..... 7,770 6,365 5,699 yo a eee 3,500 5,873 "6, 306 = 2,541 Total thi » —_—_— aaa —. 
dahy Pkg. Co.... 7 2,863 2,378 6,041 Not including 3,720 cattle and 1,518 calves p,Ct2 Ulls week. -60,507 19,179 80,522 87,888 
—— 2 = eSeecere 2,072 = Peres = bought for state and federal relief. pe Rapper eX v4 gonyen 121s 
Te ae 2,32 3, 92 92: Xear ago ....... A y 20, 75, 
Wilson & Co........ , 3,004 3,249 5°308 INDIANAPOLIS. Two years ago...51,106 8,709 102,365 90,105 
—— Pkg. Co. .... 317 **35 Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. SHIPMENTS 
ee cece ali (0 +7) - "7 Ra > ied 2 122 . 
GOMES cccccccsecccs 17,179 979 1,473 689 Kingan & Oo....... 1,560 632 8,607 8,188 Cattle. Calves. H ; 
Se. Meisieer. “eee, ke CE . Sias ss 515 a 2.” re alves. ogs. Sheep, 
‘ot seen BB TOE 729 91 484 92 ea9 Hilgemeier Bros. ... 6 ‘ 923 .... Mon., Sept. 17... 3,220 21 1,865 2, 
Total --+-63,723 18,783 21,464 28,683 pugemeier Bros. ... o3 38 99 i0 ‘Tues’, Sept. 18... 3'302 401808 am 
OMAHA, Stumpf Bros. ....... ee wre 68 Gite Wed., Sept. 19... 3,473 128 2,102 4,992 
Cattle and Meier Pkg. Co...... 121 10 164 .... Thurs., Sept. 20.. 3,828 351 1,101 5,287 
Calves. Hogs. Sheep. Indiana Prov. Co.... $8 14 102 -... Fri., Sept. 21.... 1,798 16 1,010 2,711 
Armour and Co......... 6,205 6,707 4,994 —— Pkg. Co... = ahr 256 «+++ Sat, Sept. 22.... 200 100 500 500 
Cud “2 Sey 5.447 5.33 46 Maass-Hartman Co.. 9 . oe — —- 
[ite he Ce OR eee ....... 17 (8 46 Total this week. .15,821 656 8,476 20,007 
Morris & Co............. 9 879 1.687 1.481 Shippers 7,927 2,095 17, 3: 38 5,250 Previous week ...19,051 495 3,856 10,306 
Swift & Co. c : ‘ . ie yebenke: 7584 4.724 4.796 Others 1,765 131 257 OY eee 12,603 301 20,851 7,971 
EEE Dkcesncetwnesteten:, aes. ae : * Se ae Soe ee ae ee Senne — ow Se 
Mesie Phe. Co. 7 cattle: Geo. Holmen Pkg. eae 12,177 3,131 29,2 902 wit receipts for month and year to Sept. 22, 
Co., 32 cattle; Grt. Omaha Pkg. Co., 23 cattle: CINCINNATI. , aceag ‘ ‘“ 

Omaha Pkg. Co., 66 cattle; J. Roth & Sons, 31 , > Calve ¢ 2e —September— ——Year 
cattle; So. Omaha Pkg. Co., 42 cattle; Lincoln : i Gettin, Calves, Tage. —— 1934 1933. 1934. 1933 
Pkg. Co., 400 cattle; Nagle Pkg. Co., 47 cattle; S. W. Gall’s Sons.. ....  -.-. +35: OY Oabtle: ices 215,814 140,616 1,953,551 1,442,348 
Sinclair Pkg. Co., 108 cattle; Wilson & Co., 504 Ideal Pkg. Co....... | 12 +5). 5 3) "593 Calves *..... 69,935 25,882 "569,910 "329,945 
cattle. oe Sw ane | lo ee Sor no raceme 278,650 947,986 4,572,391 5,705,773 
my 3 24,281 cattle and calves; 37,589 hogs: J. Lohrey Pkg. a pride 218 -*** «Sheep ....... 235,183 264,826 2,021,272 2,577,052 
“aa a. £6 >? ae «86% 19 3,511 --+. WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVESTOCK, 

jz. UIS. A. Sander Pkg. Co.. 5 oees cece ease 
Agta ; , $ 2 56 ease 110 Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lamb 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. J. Schlachter’s Sons 00) 156 ofas l g p S. 
_§ a vine ORME. Seca a pe eae a : 
Armour and Co..... 2,820 2,345 8,683 4,045 Jones *. "Sauer o 441 271 ames 37 Read ed —- 22.$ 8.00 $ 6.85 $ 2.00 § 6.15 
Swift & Co 3°863 3,08: 815 3,345 § 235 57 286 3 us week ..... 815 6.70 2.00 615 
M ‘oy Niekebabehabe SSS S085 TIS 8,845 Shippers .......-..- 2320-357) 4,286 4,384 1933 5.80 4.60 2.25 615 
——, i" “°° oe —— 22 pq Others ....- eserves 1,412 720 186 29 1939 795 405 4175 53 
. * vs . - > 7 - ee _— - 
= ko 5 ‘i " eee > ears on ¢ aie SE cee 25 5.25 1.95 5.85 
Heil Pkg. Co....... awa sooo ee ine 1 3 . ~ a ~ 
ae ae Ge oN? Silene OR ete ok cua 4,561 1,770 16,266 6,243 jog DlTTTiiiiiit 10.85 10.00 3.25 7.9 
Laclede Pkg. Co.... 316 Md 624 Includes 1,439 cattle and 103 calves bought for 1929 ............... 18.40 10.20 4.50 13.6 
Shippers ....... "10.665 oo 77: 1,566 state and federal relief commissions. es, ee —_ = 
ele ciate ai 2 584 vee 8 _ 8,178 RECAPITULATION. Av. 1929-1933 ....$ 9.25 $ 6.80 $ 2.75 $ 7.8 
TE. énengesnonas 22, 741 12,402 56,456 12,783 Recapitulation of packers’ purchases by markets SUPPLIES FOR CHICAGO PACKERS. 
Not including 2,012 cattle, 3.315 calves, 31,498 °F week ended Sept. 22, 1934, with comparisons: Cattle. Hogs. Sheep, 
hogs and 2,356 sheep bought direct. *CATTLE. *Week ended Sept. 22..733,580 72,233 65,982 
OURO WEEE os cccwccae ,107 Li 
ST. JOSEPH. Week -—. a ™ 32200 208700 | GAS 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. a. Prev. week, 1932 70,582 
Hwitt & Co...020.5. 6,048 1,398 13,320 10,326 Sept. 22. week. 1068. 1931 75,582 
Armour and Co.... Hered 1,815 pie 824 9,059 CO 61,076 81,539 43,738 1930 80,431 
Others .........+.+. 136 113 1,454 1,878 Kansas City ............ 63,723 70,144 24,011 1929 60,465 
eae ae - CR, cic ccsncccacveeses 24,281 25,569 20,649 Does not include 11,939 cattle and 15 873 calves 
Total ........+.+. 14,393 3,326 26,598 20,763 East “i “geeness: 22,141 SLI71 15,490 meagan’ tee F. 8. R. 6. et ee 
St. Louis ....--.-eeeeeee eoee 5 77 ie a 
oe ee - gneep CEE ccecvecoweeuens oe ay Saturday, Sept. 22, 1934, estimated. 
Yattle. Calves ogs. Sheep. Sioux City .............. 23,625 23,460 
Cudahy Pkg. Co.... 7,421 2,141 4,798 8,809 Oklahoma City .......-. 11,430 12,191 HOG RECEIPTS, WEIGHTS AND PRICES, 
Armour and Co..... 7,757 3,070 4,920 7,517 Wichita .....-.-+.-+eee- 2,489 2,575 Receipts, average weights, and top and average 
ee 5,326 2,084 3,369 6,744 Denver ......-.eeeeevees 13,215 8,546 3, prices of hogs with comparisons: 
| eer 2,870 a coos BR. PORE wncccccccccccce 28,157 23,965 13,888 No. Avg. — Prices— 
OURGES oc ncccccceces 251 22 60 eee | a eee occcccccccccce win onsen = Ree’d. Wet. Top. Avg. 
enue, eteaiaan, Gemma - io accu vei 2,177 23,766 ,845 oe ; p> he oe pay 
eee 23,625 7,267 15,382 23,070 Cincinnati ........+++.- 4,561 5,608 3,552 Set at it. 8. ee ee eS ae 
re ai ae A 285,368 363,139 161,252 1983 ..-------+++-+++- $20,758 208 5.45 
> ap vaiteee presen ee — *Total government purchase of cattle and calves 193) |....22222222222lu18’011 231 6.00 5.5 
Armour and Co..... 5,541 1,348 3,669 434 in drought area up to Sept. 22, inclusive as re- 1930 |...........212.2 118,656 256 11.15 100 
Wilson & Co........ 5,488 1,435 3,463 453 ported by F. S. R. C., 5,909,817 head. Total i929 [22222 2IlIlIe! 107,780 242 11.10 102 
GUE secvncscccces 401 49 ‘209 .... iipments. 3,247,242 head. , —- 
ania een ccbipeiaceaaie. cenininiinigae - «= 94090.1025 Re § 247 @ 7 OR 
WE ic sates 11,430 2,832 7,431 887 *HOGS. a Prt er a alee ts “4 sat wd ye 
Not including 55 cattle, 63 calves, and 705 hogs Chicago ................ 3,263 46,620 68,425 oo 1984 coetatenl ee ae ; 
bought direct. Kansas City 5 19,496 *165, 817 ee , 
Includes 8,313 cattle and 1,659 calves bought for Omaha oat geese CHICAGO HOG SLAUGHTERS. 
oe ME cere corseesaes oo tee Be Senet 2 ee ee Se 
WICHITA. St. Joseph 22'465 *75'687 Spection for week ended Sept 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. Sioux City 19,079 26,289 bi eek ended war. Ts sewers teacueie eee se 
. . ——. 5 LOT ° 0G ms Oklahoma City ‘ 6,405 *37,697 PE WE seccogencténetesecceee setae 21,04 
og hn pel Te- T v Bilieedn: yin Aippeenpes: SO: GARE EI ORE BOD a 55.0.5 cece cnisie sais osinissie dina 90,550 
wikis > BE Oo... 88 sap NEE cs cenxnncusesies 4,374 *17;792 IDES 0 .e eee eee eee cece cece eee eeeeean eres 97,94 
me ...... % tac (CS  Seeeiehinhiire ts 37 24,126 42.198 
Peed We Dold &$ons 113 111,882 Milwaukee 306 "6,660 10,041 GIOASS BOS SSTTLINE. 
Sunflower Pkg. Co 100 114 Indianapolis 30,146 *68,176 Supplies of hogs purchased by Chicago packers 
eS ee ee ee . ee a. eee 12'812 18'751 and shippers during the week ended Thursday, 
Total ....eceeeee. 2,489 844 4,002 460 Total 294,920 277.004 °721,420 Sept. 27, 1934, were as follows: “a 
Not including 2,196 cattle and 1,149 calves le ate tenet ednnsenen th a bh Prev. 
bought for F. S. R. C. *Includes pigs and sows bought for government Sept 7. week: 
Not including 36 cattle and 3,227 hogs bought account. *SHEEP, Packers’ purchases ............. 38,738 32,93 
direct. ° = een ae Direc ‘-kers 45 088 34,07 
WS oe alee cao dees 65,899 58,025 67,559 Direct to packers ............+... 0, 08S 
y= A Hogs. Sheep. Kansas City ............ 28,683 14,462 29,178 Shippers’ purchases ............ 7,615 = 
. 4 ela a ee ee 17,710 20,343 18,786 po ‘ae ie " 
Armour and Co. ... 4,421 807 Hast St. Louis ......... 12,783 11,843 10,868 Total .---eeeeeseeeeereeecs cues 91,441 75.9 
mene Ge GM cecucsc 5,104 1,882 5 f ip eae oe weeeie ° 1,062 2,007 “fe 
| re 3,690 848 2,486 18, 697 ee 20,763 17,115 22,958 
—_—_- Cl SE SE 8.6 6cecck eevee 23,070 11,171 12,531 * 
Tre 13,215 3,537 7,043 72,211 Oklahoma City ........: 887 606 «1,287 Watch “Wanted” page for bargains. 
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2 ase RECEIPTS AT CENTERS LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. 
r 29,814 Livestock prices at five leading Western markets, Thursday, Sept. 27, 1934: | 
0 115289 SASTEDAT, GEPTEEES 8, U8. Hogs (Soft or oily hogs excluded): CHICAGO. E. ST. LOUIS. OMAHA. KANS. CITY. ST. PAUL. | 
> Cattle. Hogs. Shee?’ Lit. It, (140-160 Ibs.) gd-ch..... $5.00@ 6.25 $5.50@ 6.35 $4.10@ 5.40 $4.25@ 5.85 5.90 | 
" RRR. cca yaite Ss Seuevel 2,400 6,000 6,500 Lt. wt. (160-180 Ibs.) gd-ch 6.00 6.80 6.10@ 6.65 4.75 5.90 5.25 6.35 6.40 
5 ae fansas City ............ 5,700 500 5 180-200 Ibs.) gd-ch....... j t f : : : t ‘ d | 
oe re, 26 800 6,000 ; Ibs.) gd 6.75@ 7.00 6.70@ 6.80 6.00@ 6.60 6.30@ 6.55 6.60 
ip to Sep- Omaha . eee eee eeeeeeees 1,500 Po} “400 Med. wt. (200-220 1 os.) 2 6.75 7.00 6.70 6.80 6.00@ 6.69 6.30@ 6.55 6.60 
| Sateesanapegen 320 15500 500 a0 (366 200 the.) ga: 6.85@ 7.00 6.70@ 680 6.40@ 6.65 6.35@ 6.55 6.60 
Ty Bepkeenenatse: 0 6,000 HvF00380 ike) eden. 95 6.50@ 6.75 6.10@ 6.50 6.25@ 6.50 6.50 
Sioux errs 20/500 1 500 12,000 = cu reat 380 ibs.) "good.:: e325 6:50 5.75@ 6.10 5.70@ 5.75 5.85@ 6.10 5.95 
Ry pheptepnpnenets 7 "200 2,200 25 lbs.) : 6.15@ 6.35 5.65@ 6.00 5.60@ 5.75 5.65@ 5.90 5. 
¥ ee. 500 " ‘aes (425-550 Ibe.) a Eoseteanledeta 6.00@ 6.25 5.50@ 5.80 5. 5.65 5.35@ 5.65 5.60 
- a 300 13,300 (275-560 Ibe.) “medium 22.2.2. 500g 6.25 B06 5.75 4.60@ 5.60 4.75@ 5.65 5.75 
gh ———“..... -- _ 400 300 1 Sltr. pigs (100-130 Ibs.) gd-ch.. 3.50@ 5.00 3.00@ 5.35 3.00@ 4.00 3.25@ 4.25 : 
ada chia pacts . 2,000 500 ood Av. cost & wt. Wed. (pigs excl.): 6.58-235 Ibs. 6.39-215 lbs, 5.86-251 Ibs. 5.98-221 lbs. .......... 
pam MR MGR Mt cat Caen & Vea 
Sheep. EES 5 oc 6s aacee 700 500 STEERS: | 
leanne 5 ‘ 55 5 7 : 6. 8.65  7.25@ 9.00 
16°105 > eagaponennnnnan 200 300 "300 = ee ere eee ae se 8:50 bose 8:50 5356 15 5:50Q 7.60 5.75@ 7.75 
16.438 om we. 300 400 Medium ......1.......1.11111 450@ 6.25 4.25@ 7.00 4.00@ 6.00 4.00@ 6.00 4.15@ 6.00 | 
, aman gah cae” 2.75@ 5.00 3.25@ 4.50 2.50@ 4.25 2.75@ 4.25 2.50@ 4.40 i 
18. MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 24, 1934. Pag QED LE Ce Ris NN 9 i 
6,500 Ri ee 5,000 25,000 23,000 a 5@10.25 8. 15 7.15@ 9.25 7.60@ 9.00 7.75@ 9.50 
ot glee” --- se" 30,000 _ 8,000 oop pelle panee atone 6.250 9.28 7-000 9.00 6:00@ 850 é.o0g 8.00 6.00@ 8.75 
Tike Omaha ..e+-ssccsscssess 21,000 10,500 wend Sp phaeraaenicrpmmoner same 5.00@ 6.50 4.50@ 7.25 425@ 6.50 425 6.50 4.40@ 6.00 
ed st. Louis : 6b ~ Rc RR DEC 3.00@ 5.25 3.50@ 4.50 2.50@ 4.50 2.75@ 4.50 2:75@ 4.9 
90,105 St. Joseph 8,000 8,000 STEERS: . ) 
‘ ‘ 8,0 8 , . ‘ 
gy ty a 4 ae (1100-1300 lbs.) choice ....... 9.50 10.50 eos | 9.75 8.50@ 9.75 8.00@ 9.25 8.75@ 9.75 
3 gy 1,500 ‘500 Meal LD vivesesttreceteeresess 5.25@ 7.50 4.50@ 7.50 4.50@ 7.25 4.50@ 7.00 4.75@ 7.00 
_ — 81300 2,700 54,400 cial 
365 2,496 Denver .eeseeeeeeeeeeces = _— a4 STEERS: 
6 alla lea la 2,0 5 BOB .cvescx 9.75@10.75 9.00@ 9.75 9.00@10.00 8.50@ 9.25 9.00@10,00 
oz edie ”***?<* 7 > 500 5 000 1,000 a. ccaho stan aN eere 7.50@ 9.75 7.50@ 9.00 750 9.00 7.00@ 8.50 7.00@ 9.25 
no Sm Pitsburg 22202000002 2.800 2800 $1000 eres: dns ed ae 
) vinci i > , P 55 2 25 7.5 5 : ’ : .50@ 8. 
— ae ye lonaneee toate 3,500 4,800 3,600 nee 0m 125 600D ToD pe 6.50 5 na 6.50 5.25@ 6.65 
—-. meee mee eee eeees "6 Se RE wbeseconcccccccccseseses 5.2 2 x 7. 5.2 50 5. : : 
36 10/306 ._ eepebebbaana M700 500 500 2 reieense cee 2.75@ 5.25 3.00@ 6.00 2.50@ 5.25 2.50@ 5.25 2.35@ 5.50 
$51 7.971 Oklahoma City ......... 1,200 700 200 HEIFERS: sail sini ennidiiins eileen miata 
549 19,237 Includes government are at TO ns sa R Ss. TD GS iv asicsas -25¢ > ihc: 350g _- 2500 B35 S506 e753 
<ansas t 5,000; Omaha, 2,5 3 wt. iS, - Srerrrreecri eter TT . . reer ere e Tt y 
oe — a‘, =. 800; Sioux City, 600, and St. cows: f 
Year. Paul, 17,000. = Fe 3.75@ 4 50 3.00@ 4.00 Pett <3 ee eof 
os There were 3,000 government sheep at Chicago, Com-med, . 2.50@ 3.75 2.50@ 3.00 2.35 r on = 
51 118 10,000 at Kansas City, 14,000 at en a Low-cut-cut. 1.25@ 2.50 1.75@ 2.50 1.50@ 2.35 1.25@ 2.35 
: 900’ oan "s is, 6,000 at St. Joseph, 5,5 s X 
o oe Sar ond b008 ot 8 Paul included in above BULLS: 
— a SS r good ........ 3.25@ 4.00 3.15@ 3.60 2.85@ 3.50 2.85@ 3.10 2.85@ 3.35 
2 Borns —. ee ee ee 2.25@ 3.40 2.00@ 3.15 2.00@ 2.85 ee 285 1.75@ 3.0¢ 
Tock TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 25, 1934. unaneenne : 
ae ae 15,000 18,000 13,000 EES BI AE ee ORR 6.75@ 8.75 5.75@ 6.75 4.50@ 5.50 5.00@ 6.50 5.00@ 7.00 
a = ee lig 2220202222: 11,500 = 4,500 22,000 i aalilisiaate aesinle ilaleteaet ate 5.00@ 6.75 4.50@ 5.75 3.50@ 4.50 3.00@ 5.00 3.50@ 5.00 
; Omaha pola et ore te 7,700 6,500 11,500 WMS oc coccn cs orca scus een 4.00@ 5.00 1.50@ 4.50 2.50@ 3.50 2.00@ 3.00 1.50@ 3.50 
er aapuamesnsieeee 7 1,500 Teees 
i Are 5,000 10,000 5, 006 ALVES: 
Ly Ribenaaeaeseen Ae Ibs.) gd-ch 4.50@ 7.25 5.50@ 7.00 3.50@ 5.75 3.50@ 6.25 4.00@ 7.00 
| a dieaenaneaetet O300  $:000 10,000 + a lett 3.00@ 4.50 2.50@ 5.50 2.50@ 3.50 2.00@ 3.50 2.00@ 4.00 
0 rere b,€ ’ 0,¢ - SEO RES eer oes 3. s : 
DER cseeconsneue 1,400 400 2,300 ‘ 
ie... 1,200 1,400 500 — = & Lambs 
EE cide wie hang Fao ale:4 1,600 7 36,7 4A} : ; : a — _ _— aii ee hii 
Wichita. 2,300 500 300 ae S008 6.38 $25@ 0.25 B00@ 635 425@ 6.25 t00@ 6.00 
Wichita =o ‘ SNE. : a enésqie wblasae:e a areere sae 3 2 
i 2,000 5,000 800 aie einen. 
Pitsburg aoe "300 p00 "er anak 5.50@ 6.00 5.25@ 5.75 4.50@ 5.50 4.75@ 5.35 4.50@ 5.00 
ittsburgt 600 2,500 1,000 (90-110 Ibs.) gd-ch.. 5.50@ 6.00 5.25@ a ace ¢ hs Ba BB Be 
—" 400 '200 ~=—"100 SE Cacia casdisenertects 5.00@ 5.65 4.50@ 5.25 4.00@ @ 5.25 3.75@ 
it) ee i « 4 
DE eo eae 300 300 =—-:1,500 EWES: . 
Nashville caaesteeteeeees oe = 4 (90-120 Ibs.) gd-ch........... @ 2.75 1.75@ 2.50 2.25@ 2.75 
Oklahoma City ......... 1,400 900 200 et a 0250 Lb0@ 235 176@ 250 
2,861 Includes government cattle at Chicago, 4,000: (All weights) com-med : @2.25 .50@ 1.75 1.25@ 2.2 
3,297 60,465 Kansas City, 2,500; Omaha, 1,200; St. Louis, none; *Quotations based on ewes and wethers. 
15 873 calves St. Joseph, 300; Sioux City, 4,000; St. Paul, 3,800. 
There were 4,000 government oe Chien, 
~ 5, t Kansas City, 4,000 at Omaha, 3, 10 ws 
ed. ag Bl at St. Joseph, none at Sioux Louisville .............. . a ong ban SOURCE OF LIVESTOCK 
D PRICES. City and none at St. Paul included in above La nl pascneaeeeees "700 5,000 1,200 SLAUGHTERED. 
receipts. sors - -igllineedibebtbte arene 200 600 1000 me: 
> and average PN doicnsvacuscess - 
> an e WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 26, 1934. eee eo} ye “= Following are figures tg | _ 
fem Price= ED tend ne-ebekeoen 11,000 wie 4 19,000 ae Epis $O ae Bia Me 300 500 1,409 source of purchase of livestoc s = = 
Top. . = Kansas City ............ Be SS SE «MNES .....-.scocecs 200 700 500 tered under federal inspection for July, 
5 a $e ag ttt eeeeccecereees one * = Oklahoma City ......... 1,000 1,200 -- 200 1934, with comparisons: 
é ; MIB .ccccccsevesecs 3, 7, : 5 net ‘ an eee 
Soom Se doueph eee ees, 5000 5000 4.000 nt Kansas City; 2.500 at Omaha; 1/300°at STOCKYARDS. 
6.00 5.3 gp hy egrets sre os 7000 St. Louis; 700 at St. Joseph; 1,600 at Sioux City Sete. —n July, 
11:15 10.00 Fort Worth ..........-. 1,500 400 and 4,000 at St. Paul. ' + nde 
11.10 10.2 _ i Sicirs 1,000 1,800 There were 1,500 government shéep at Chicago, Cattle ine 662 74 623 
—— " Rees 700 500 7,000 at Kansas City, 4,000 at Omaha, 1,500 at os ah demeneaaatanaie rade sai 378 205 
$ 7.65 $ 6.8 a a 200 500 St. Louis, 1,900 at St. Joseph, 1,500 at Sioux Calves ........... 977 2171 2,266 
“gh” SATs Renn ieee 1, : 
aturday, Sept. EE xn cusconssoeaes a “4 ‘ oo —— = 6,500 at St. Paul included in above Sheep pee eciaaee 2a eeeres 903 989 1'099 
Indianapolis ............ ( ’ receipts. 
Rabe sess cio 88 P ce 
TERS. MED cvnceccetesesc pon = FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 28, 1934. leah en ie iin 
der foderel © Wi eepeseses 1300500 GM. Goal gs ss sc chee 4,500 1,700 18,000 Calves Ropesemttsestnenns as sea ia 
aan — IBeeebensenses g0e c sity 3.500 8.500 13,000 F 1,592 1,649 
934: =. Nashville ..... “ne 400 500 Kansas City .. 3,5 oa a pepereseonqenensees: 1,346 592 649 
ae re Oklahoma City ......... 1,400 1,000 — seis gre 7°500 wind a and lambs........ 301 2 2 
Or ee ryt Includes 3,000 government cattle at Chicago, ¥ | te OES 2°400 8000 6.000 
oo oe 97.98 4,000 at Kansas City, 2,000 at Omaha, 700 at St. y+ ollie ee ce 2'000 5.000 10/100 ~—---e- 
rota om, 200 at St. Jose ph, 3,000 at Sioux City and Ss eae... ee 91500 7,000 uaee week aniline 
ES. 000 at St. Paul. I 5h a cians eee 1,400 900 4,2 } 7 
er 24'000 
zo packers There wer 000 government sheep at Chicago, Denver ................. 900 400 24, . a 
~<“) Thursday, 8,000 at a City, 2,000 at a 3% tg an Wichita agsttssserssecees 2.308 eo4 ‘ +4 Receipts of livestock at New York 
St. Louis, 1,000 at St. Joseph, none at Sioux y, ndianapolis .........+... , 4 
Week and 1,006 at St. Paui included in above receipts. Pittebusch ..0000 1100 1,200 1,800 markets for week ended Sept. 22, 1934: 
. ‘irein DY, de-eevk siete * 2,6 . . 
ot at wed THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 27, 1934. plileteami aot 3,500 2000 1,500 *Cattle. peoynnn ~. a. 
38,738 32,93 | eae 5,500 14,000 17,000 Oklahoma City ......... 1,000 1,000 Jersey City reese 11,958 319 35,670 
45,088 342 gee Oty on... 7,500 = 3,000 17,000 Includes government cattle at Chicago, 2,500; \cntra) Union ...... ry 1.650 9.837 7'627 
7615 84 ee 7,500 8,500 16,000 Kansas City, 2,500; Omaha, 2,000; St. Louis, 900: “s : PR none 
rere) fete oe ": $hoo 5500 ao0o Sta ,Joseph, 400; Sioux City, 2,000, and St. Paul, ney 346 14,553 13,176 56,752 
7, oseph ....... ». 3.500 5,50 3,0 2.600. Total ...... . 
91,441 7 Sleox Ge 2 pe eo08 8500 ,600. ' Pre v ious A. k _ een = | Py ran 
ae ee 7300 6,000 17.000 There were 8,000 ot ie Aa ence: I'wo weeks ago..... 21, 7 
fg oe eee ‘ ‘ § fi <ansas City; 3,000 at Omaha; 3, — geil 
, ins. Mirra orth SRS orn 1 ooo 1 500 4 at Leute: D000 at st. Joseph; 1,600 at Sioux City. “Includes 6,058 cattle and 979 calves bought 
or barga 2 Sa eee enepineta S* "900 21,600 and 1,500 at St. Paul included in above receipts. for F. S. R. C. 
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No. 3 Speciul 


Meat Grinder Plates 
FOR PROCESSING 


CANNED MEAT 
Can Be Furnished in Any 
Size or Style Holes 


Illustrations show a Plate with 3 Holes and a Plate with 
3800 Holes 


Send for Catalog and Price List 


No. 600—5/64 V Tapered Holes 
2%” Cutting Surface 





The Specialty Manufacturers Sales Co., 2021 Grace Street, Chicago, III. 














The 
PORK SAUSAGE 


Season Is Opening 


Are You Ready? 
We Are Ready 


If you buy the best trimmings and keep 
them cold and keep them dry, we will 
guarantee to give you a seasoning that 
will hold the color a reasonable time and 
give you a flavor that will increase your 
sales 

Ask for 


PORK ‘°C’ for Northern Territory 
PORK DP-59 for Southern Territory 


The Griffith Laboratories. Ine. 
1415 W. 37th St., Chicago, III. 





Speed in opening and closing—plus 
tight sealing—characterize JAMISON- 
BUILT Doors, saving you costly refrig- 
eration. 


JAMISON COLD STORAGE DOOR CO. 
Jamison, Stevenson & Victor Doors 
Hagerstown, Maryland, U. S. A. 
Branch Offices: New 
Chicago. 
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Agents & Distributors: At. 
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& 4 Stevenson 
Cold Storage DOOVS 





adelphia, Houston. 
Foreign: London, Honol 
Japan. 


apolis, Omaha, Detroit, Kan- 
San Francisco, 
Cincinnati, Salt Lake City, 
Los Angeles, Cleveland, Phil- 


ulu, 








For Quality Meat 
Products 


KUTMIXER 











Write for 
circular 


THE HOTTMANN 
MACHINE CO. 








3325 ALLEN STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


= 






















F.C. ROGERS, INC. 


NINTH AND NOBLE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


PROVISION 
BROKER 


HARRY K. LAX, General Manager 


Member of New York Produce Exchange 
and Philadelphia Commercial Exchange 











SMITH. BRUBAKER & EGAN 


ARCHITECT & ENGINEERS 
3ONo. LaSALLE ST. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. | 


BB ree oar BERNE rouse ll 
THE MEAT PACKING INDUSTRY 














H. P. HENSCHIEN 


ARCHITECT 
Established since 1909 
PACKING PLANTS — PLANT ADDITIONS 
RECONDITIONING FOR GOVT. INSPECTION 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, III. 
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Lyman G. Holsey, general manager, 
Wolf Creek Soap Works, Dayton, 0O., 
was in Chicago during the past week. 

H. M. Hanson, secretary, Damascus 
Steel Products Corporation, Rockford, 
Ill., was in Chicago on business during 
the week. 


Frank A. Kohrs, president, Kohrs 
Packing Co., Davenport, Ia., made a 
business trip to Chicago during the 
past week. 


Howard M. Wilson, well-known pack- 
inghouse equipment expert, is now rep- 
resenting the Cincinnati Butchers Sup- 
ply Corp., with headquarters at St. 
Paul, Minn. 


Joseph Kiefer, of Joseph Kiefer, Inc., 
meat packers, Brooklyn, N. Y., spent 
several days in Chicago during the 
week with Mrs. Kiefer. 

Purchases of livestock at Chicago by 
principal packers for the first four days 
of this week totaled 37,539 cattle, 10,716 
calves, 32,948 hogs and 45,504 sheep. 


R. C. Pollock, general manager, Na- 
tional Live Stock and Meat Board, is 
attending a meeting of the Adair Coun- 
ig mg Feeding Association in Green- 

eld, Ia. 


John W. Morton and Roy B. Mason, 
Pacific Bone Coal and Fertilizer Co., 
San Francisco, Calif., one of the largest 
enterprises of its kind in the world, 
were Chicago visitors this week. 


Dan Starsky, president of the Home 
Packing Co., Toledo, O., passed away 
at his home in Toledo last week. Mr. 
Starsky was well-known in the indus- 
try, and a faithful attendant at pack- 
ers’ conventions. 

Frank M. Hauser, president, Hauser 
Packing Co., Los Angeles, Calif., and 
a director of the Institute of American 
Meat Packers, dropped off in Chicago 
for a few hours on his way to New 
York from Los Angeles. He made the 
trip by plane. 

Provision shipments from Chicago for 
the week ended Sept. 22. 1934, with 
comparisons, were reported as follows: 

Week 
Sept. 22. 


Same 
week, ’33. 


Previous 
week. 


Cured meats, Ibs... .27,410,000 24,925,000 20,802.000 

Fresh meats, Ibs. ..57,932,000 46,805,000 46,361,000 

BE WRy. siscnw nines 8,291,000 10,694,000 5,985,000 
i 


USE OF SURPLUS PIGS. 


Surplus hogs given to the [Illinois 
emergency relief commission by farm- 
ers throughout the state who have more 
hogs than they are permitted to raise 
under their corn-hog contracts with the 
AAA will be used either in providing 
food for families on relief or distrib- 
uted to families for use in the rural 
rehabilitation program of the commis- 
Sion, it was announced recently by Wil- 
fred S. Reynolds, executive secretary. 

The county emergency relief commit- 
tees, which will have charge of accept- 
ing the excess hogs which are donated 


Week ending September 29, 1934 





CHICAGO SECTION 


in each county, have been given wide 
discretion in the ways to dispose of the 
animals. 

Depending upon the processing facil- 
ities available, hogs will be either 
slaughtered and dressed by local butch- 
ers and distributed promptly as either 
fresh or smoked meat to relief clients, 
given alive to properly equipned fam- 
ilies on relief who may slaughter them 
for family use, shipped to nearest proc- 
essing center and returned to the coun- 
ty dressed for distribution as fresh 
smoked meat, or distributed for use by 
families participating in the rural re- 
habilitation program of the commission. 








Packers Raise Wages 


EGOTIATIONS between packers 

and their employees have re- 
sulted in an increase of approximately 
8 per cent in the wages of hourly paid 
workers in the plants of the companies 
involved. The increase becomes effec- 
tive October 1, and will affect some 
100,000 packinghouse workers through- 
out the country. 

Armour and Company, Swift & Com- 
pany, Cudahy Packing Company and 
Wilson & Co. were the first to announce 
the increase. Other almost simultane- 
ous announcements came from George 
A. Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn.; John 
Morrell & Company, Ottumwa, Iowa; 
Rath Packing Company, Waterloo, 
Iowa; Cudahy Brothers Cudahy, Wis.; 
Roberts & Oake, Chicago; and six pack- 
ing firms in St. Louis and Alton, Il. 


The St. Louis firms announcing the 


increase are Krey Packing Company, 
Heil Packing Company, Sieloff Packing 
Company, Laclede Packing Company, 
J. H. Belz Provision Co. and Sartorius 
Provision Co. Luer Packing Co., Alton, 
Ill., made a similar announcement. 


The new rate granted by the most 
recent increase is about 5c per hour 
over that prevailing in 1929. In the 
case of the Armour organization some 
30,000 employees in plants all over the 
country will be affected by the increase, 
negotiated by the Armour Plant Con- 
ference Boards, which are made up of 
equal numbers of employee representa- 
tives elected by the workers and repre- 
sentatives appointed by the manage- 
ment. 

Over 40,000 workers in Swift plants 
throughout the country are affected by 
the increase, which it is estimated will 
amount to approximately $5,000,000 
annually. Expressing satisfaction with 
the outcome of the negotiations, G. F. 
Swift, president of Swift & Company, 
said: “Our employees’ representation 
plan has been in effect for more than a 
decade and has been a real help in the 
consideration of all matters affecting 
the mutual interests of employees and 
the management.” 


Chief among the reasons given by 
employees of the various companies in 
asking the raise was the mounting cost 
of living. 


SAUSAGEMAKERS TO MEET. 
(Continued from page 8.) 
Institute’s Department of Scientific Re- 
search, whose department has devoted 
many months to a study of the princi- 
ples of spoilage prevention, and whose 
talk on this subject proved a headliner 


on last year’s program, will speak on 
a similar topic this year. 


Figuring Sausage Costs. 


A two-part discussion of the general 
theme, “Cost Figuring in the Sausage 
Business,” will be conducted by W. D. 
Jones of the Carl A. Weitz Company, 
Boston, and Howard C. Greer, director 
of the Department of Organization and 
Accounting of the Institute. Mr. Jones 
will talk on “The Importance of Know- 
ing Costs,” while Mr. Greer’s subject 
will be “Short Cuts to Sound Cost 
Figuring.” 

The topic, “Making Better Sausage,” 
will be developed by a well-known qual- 
ity sausage manufacturer, and another 
successful sausage merchandiser will 
speak on “Finding New Markets.” 

A “mystery” menu has been planned 
for the luncheon to follow the meeting. 
Arranged by Erik Dahlberg, maitre 
d’hotel at the Drake, with the co-opera- 
tion of officials of the organization, the 
menu follows the slogan “A Sausage 
for Every Occasion.” 


The National Organization of Sausage 
Manufacturers was launched more than 
a year ago and held its first meeting in 
connection with the 28th annual conven- 
tion of the Institute. Since then efforts 
have been directed toward building a 
program of service to members of dis- 
tinctive practicality and value. 

In this program, which now consists 
of nine major features, the organiza- 
tion has sought to meet certain primary 
problems of sausage manufacturers; 
notably to provide services that would 
help members reduce manufacturing 
costs, devise more effective operating 
methods, and sell more sausage. This 
program now is in operation and is 
being expanded as rapidly as is expe- 
dient. 


Purposes of Sausage Division. 

In a statement of aims and purposes 
just made public, the organization out- 
lined that it is a non-profit association 
of sausage makers formed to: 


A. Provide a nation-wide organiza- 
tion that can represent the sausage in- 
dustry as a whole and bring about close 
co-operation in meeting problems com- 
mon to the industry; 


B. Afford a means of co-operation 
with federal and state governments in 
all matters of general concern to the 
industry; 


C. Aid in all ways possible to elevate 
quality of products and standards of 
manufacture in the industry; 

D. Provide an avenue of information 
and education for the public in connec- 
tion with both products and the indus- 
try; and : 


E. Expand the market for sausage 
in all ways possible. 


Officers and members of the govern- 
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“HALLOWELL” PACKING PLANT EQUIPMENT 


Incorporates every up-to- 
late improvement; is per- 
‘ectly sanitary and so 
sturdy and strong it will 
sutwear other makes. Fur- 
lished heavily galvanized 
xr of Monel Metal, as pre- 
ferred. 


Write for BULLETIN 449 
overing our complete line 
f “HALLOWELL” Pack- 
ng Plant Equipment. 


STANDARD 
PRESSED STEEL CoO. 
Jenkintown, Pa. 
Box 550 


STOCKINETTE 
BAGS AND TUBING 


for BEEF—LAMB—HAM—SHEEP 
—PIGS—CUTS—CALVES— 
FRANKS, Etc. 
CORRECT FIT GUARANTEED 


E.S.HALSTED ECO. Inc. 


64 PEARL ST. NEW YORKCITY & 
Joseph Wahiman, Dept. Mgr. 


(Formerly with Armour € Company) 
Makers of Quality Bags Since 1876 





Pat. applied for 


Fig. 1094 — “*Hallowell”’ 
Tank Charging Truck 























Ham Bag 








SOLVES PoRK PACKING 





PLANT PROBLEMS! 


Many Operating 


CHAPTERS 





I—Hog Buying 
Il—Hog Killing 
Ill—Handling 
Fancy Meats 
IV—Chilling and 
Refrigeration 
V—Pork Cutting 
VI—Pork Trim- 

ming 
VEO S Cutting 


Vv 11I—Making and 
Conv — Pork 


IX—Lard. Manu- 
facture 
X—Provision 
Trading Rules 
XI—Curing Pork 
Meats 
XII—Soaking and 
Smoking Meats 
XIMI—Packing 
Fancy Meats 
XIV—Sausage and 
Cooked Meats 
XV—Rendering In- 
edible Products 
XVI—Labor ana 
Cost Distribution 
XVItI—Merchan- 
dising 














Price $6 
Plus postage 25c. 
Foreign: U. S. Funds 
Flexible Leather: $1.00 
extra. 


Book Department 
THENATIONAL PROVISIONE 


ORDER 
NOW! 







Chicago, Illinois 


407 S. Dearborn St. 
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SUNFIRST = }e- PAPRIKA 








Insure high quality, preserve 


bright color and add flavor 





to sausage with SUNFIRST 
Your Spice House can supply SUNFIRST 
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SHURQTITCH 
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Importers 


SAUSAGE CASINGS 


Exporters 
London Hamburg 


INDEPENDENT CASING COMPANY 


1335 West korty-Seventh Street, Chic age, [lis 
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jing committe will be elected at the an- 
nual meeting. Those who have served 
since the organization’s formation are 
as follows: 


W. H. Gausselin, Mutual Sausage 
Company, Chicago, chairman; Walter 
Frank, Frank and Company, Milwau- 
kee; Edward C. Jones of Jones Dairy 
Farm, Ft. Atkinson, Wis.; W. D. Jones 
of Carl A. Weitz Company, Boston; 
George A. Schmidt of Stahl-Meyer, 
Inc., New York, and V. D. Skipworth 


of Adolph Gobel, Inc., New York, vice- 


chairman. 


Members of the committee: Frank 
D. Warner, Armour and Company, Chi- 
cago; Paul W. Trier, Arnold Brothers, 
Inc., Chicago; Frank DuBois, N. Auth 
Provision Co., Washington, D. C.; A. A. 
Scanlan, Cudahy Packing Co., Chicago; 
James E. O’Leary, Deerfoot Farms, 
Southboro, Mass.; Clement Eckrich, 
Peter Eckrich & Sons, Kalamazoo, 
Mich.; A. Bantz, Edelmann Provision 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; F. Howard Firor, 
Frank M. Firor, Inc., New York City; 
Carl T. Fischer, Henry Fischer Packing 
Co., Louisville, Kv.; William E. Fried, 
Fried & Reineman Packing Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; W. H. Smith, Frye Packing 
Co., Seattle, Wash.; Joseph J. Naegle, 
A. Habermann Provision Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio; George L. Heil, jr., Heil 
Packing Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Hugo A. 
Hildebrandt, Hildebrandt Provision Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio; Joseph A. Ott, Charles 
Hollenbach, Inc., Chicago; John Colese, 
Los Angeles Sausage Co., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Albert Luer, Luer Packing Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif.; Charles Kramer, Mar- 
gerum Provision Co., Inc., Trenton, 
N. J.; Myron McMillan, J. T. McMillan 
Co. St. Paul, Minn.; G. E. Duwe, 
Mickelberry’s Food Products Co., Chi- 
cago; Harry Wilbur, H. Moffat Co., San 
Francisco, Calif.; A. D. Green, J. A. 
Peters, Detroit, Mich.; Fred Rathjens, 
P. F. Rathjens & Sons, San Francisco, 
Calif.; Earl Thompson, Reliable Pack- 


ing Co., Chicago; G. Reynolds, 
Reynolds Packing Co., Union City, 
Tenn.; W. Schluderberg, Wm. 


Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle Co., Balti- 
more, Md.; L. O. Alkire, Swift & Com- 
pany, Chicago; Frederick A. Vogt, F. G. 
Vogt & Sons, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
John S. Weaver, John S. Weaver Co., 
Lebanon, Pa.; George A. Casey, Wil- 
mington Provision Co., Wilmington, 
Del., and A. R. McCartan, Wilson & 
Company, Inc., Chicago. 

——— 


* 


EMERGENCY WORKING HOURS. 


Further extension of working hours 
up to 53 a week for packers and can- 
Ners processing and canning beef, veal 
and mutton for government account has 
been granted by the NRA on the re- 


quest of the FSRC. These are tolerance 

ours over and above those granted in 
the labor code for the packing industry 
and are designed to cover emergency 
operation only. 








Packers’ Convention 
Number 


The official 1934 Packers’ Con- 
vention number of THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER will appear under 
date of October 20, and will con- 
tain the complete report of pro- 
ceedings, news features and pic- 
tures of the annual convention of 
the Institute of American Meat 
Packers. 


In view of the critical situation 
now facing the industry, this 
EXCLUSIVE OFFICIAL REPORT will 
have added importance and value 
to every one in the industry. 


Orders for extra copies of this 
number must be received before 
October 6, to guarantee delivery. 
Single copies, 50c each. 


Address orders to THE NaA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 S. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, IIl., enclosing 
remittance. 








CHAINS NOT WHOLESALERS. 


Wholesale licenses have been denied 
by the state of Minnesota to three chain 
store organizations operating in that 
state. The denial is based on the be- 
lief that the companies concerned op- 
erate only retail stores, and therefore 
do not qualify for wholesale licenses. 
Companies involved are the Great At- 
lantic & Pacific Tea Co., National Tea 
Co. and C. Thomas Stores, Inc. 


In his findings, the commissioner of 
agriculture, dairy and food pointed out 
that the retail stores are controlled by 
large central purchasing agencies which 
conduct buying in the open market, but 
that there was no evidence of resale in 








Guests Should Register 


Non-member packers and sau- 
sage makers who have been in- 
vited to attend the twenty-ninth 
annual convention of the Insti- 
tute, October 12 to 16, at the 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, are urged 
to register immediately upon 
| their arrival at the convention at 
| the Institute’s registration desk, 
which will be plainly marked. 
They will be met by representa- 
tives of the Institute and directed 
to those parts of the convention 
in which they are most interested. 




















wholesale quantities. In the past 
licenses have been granted on the the- 
ory that the stores have been whole- 
salers for themselves, but “the facts 
do not bear out the truth of such con- 
clusions,” the findings stated. 


Xs 
CHAIN STORE SALES. 


Sales for the 36 weeks’ period of this 
year compared with the same period in 
1933 for nine different companies is as 
follows: Kroger Grocery & Baking 
Co., 1934—$151,224,577, 1938—$140,- 
325,479; American Stores Co., 1934— 
$76,552,353, 1933 — $72,436,685; First 
National Stores (34 weeks), 1934— 
$71,411,884, 1933—$66,216,451; National 


Tea Co., 1934 — $41,628,715, 1933 — 
$43,337,891; HH. C. Bohak Co. (35 
weeks), 1934 — $20,514,301, 1933 — 


$19,755,884; Grand Union Co. (35 
weeks), 1934—$18,579,440, 1933—$18,- 
320,057; Dominion Stores, Ltd., 1984— 
$13,199,056, 1933—$13,513,258; Winn & 
Lovett Grocery (384 weeks), 1934— 
$3,261,855, 19383—$3,090,345; Jewell Tea 
Co., 19834—$11,514,848, 1933—$9,492,046. 
or Xo 
PACKER AND FOOD STOCKS. 


Price ranges of packers’, leather com- 
panies’, chain stores’ and food manu- 
facturers’ listed stocks, Sept. 26, 1934, 
or nearest previous date, with number 
of shares dealt in during week, and 
closing prices, Sept. 26, 1934: 


Sales. High. Low. —Close.— 
Week ended Sept. Sept. 
Sept. 26. —Sept. 26.— 26. 19. 
Amal. Leather.. 2,500 4 + 4 3% 
De. PR. 2.2 cece Sees ence coon 626% 
Amer. H. & 600 5 5 5 4% 
> 300 20% 195% 19% 20 
Amer. Stores . 300 42 42 42 42 
Armour Ill. A.20,200 6% 6 6 
. Pet. P 4,100 61% 61% % 63% 
. e.. 2 & 75 15 7 
Do. Del. Pfd. 700 95 94 944% 93 
Beechnut Pack. 100 66 66 66 65% 
Bohack, H. C.. a oe ose 8 
Be, BOR. ccoe seen vinnie sale aa Oa 
Chick. Co. Oil.. 1,200 28% 27% 28 281% 
Childs Co. .... 400 5% 5% 5% 45% 
Cudahy Pack. . 1,400 48% 48% 48% 47% 
First Nat. Strs. 1,500 64 68% 6385 61% 
Gen. Foods ... 6,800 30 29% 30 29 
Gobel Co. .... 4,300 6 5% 54 4% 
Gr.A.&P.1stPfd. 40 128 28 128 25 
Do. New .... 150 129 128% 128% 129% 
Hormel, G. A.. .... = es vase 20 
Hygrade Food.. 700 4 4 oe 3% 
Kroger G. & B. 3,000 28% 28 28% 26% 
Libby MeNeill. 4,900 7% 7% 7% 7% 
MeMarr Stores. ‘ hee ae aii 8% 
Mayer, Oscar... .... wai Saat Jaan 5% 
Mickelberry Co. 50 15% 15% 15% 1% 
M @ HH, Pi.. 50 75g 75% 75% 6% 
Morrell & Co.. 100 51 51 51 50% 
Wat. Wa. PU. A... eek oes ose 1% 
Nat. Leather 50 1% 1% 1% 1% 
Mee. Tee... 11 11 11 10% 
Proc. & Gamb.. 3,600 37% 37 375% 37% 
Do. Pr. Pfd. 100 116 116 116 114 
Rath Pack. .. .... take mate cose |S 
Safeway Strs.. 1500 46% 46% 46% 45 
Sb BEB. cece “se eae «+++ 100% 
Do. 7% Pfd 10 111 111 111 10834 
Stahl Meyer .. .... a LE pia 3% 
Swift & Co. 25,500 19% 19% 19% 18% 
Do. Intl. ...16,350 39 38% 38% 37% 
Trans FOE vc woes sana eae +405 10% 
U. 8. Cold Stor. .... ne ‘nie o.-- 338% 
U._S. Leather 600 6% 6% 6% 6% 
2 ers 100 9 9% 9% 83% 
Do. Pr. Pfd 100 «645 45 45 49 
Wesson Oil ... 5,400 28% 28 28% #27 
. Prd. .... 1,000 66% 66% 66% 4% 
Wilson & Co... 1,100 7 7 7 
YY 4 400 23% 23% 23% #23 
mS .... @ 80 81 8014 








Broker 








————— 





GEO. H. JACKLE 


Tankage, Blood, Bones, Cracklings, Bonemeal, 
Hoof and Horn Meal 


Chrysler Bldg., 405 Lexington Ave., New York City 








THE CUDAHY PACKING 
Importers and Exporters of 


Selected Sausage Casings 
221 North La Salle Street 


Co. 


Chicago, U. S. A. 
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FUTURE PRICES. 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 22, 1934. 
Open. High. Low. Close. 
LARD 
Sept. ..... eae 9.35b 
Gee sveans 9.40 9.40ax 
NOU s evcces eves sees cows 9.40n 
mee, seceows 9.50 9.50 9.47% 9.50b 
ls. crsscs 9.60 9.60 9.57% 9.60b 
CLEAR BELLIES 
Be. ceees wows 14.55n 
MTU CR 14.05b 
GOR, cccsce coer 13.50ax 
MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 24, 1934. 

















LARD 

Sept. ...-- eee ceee sees 

OCT. ccccce 9.35 9.35 9.20 

eee ee eee eves TTT 

me -ueaxes 9.47% 9.4714 9.3214 

SOR. cvcecs 9.57% 9.57% 9.421% 

CLEAR BELLIES 

Poe 14.35ax 

ih neaews 14.00 14. 00 1: 3.2 55 13.65 

Jan, -13.00 13.00ax 

TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 25, 1934. 

LARD. 

Sept. 9.25n 

Oct. 9.22%b 

Nov. 9.30n 

Dec 9.35 

Jan 9.45ax 

CLEAR BELLIES— 

eer 14.35n 

Oct. 13.37% 13. 50 13. 35 13.40b 

CUR svcses 12.65 12.65 
WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 26, 1934. 

LARD 

ee ee eT 9.25n 

ee 9.22% 9.25 9.22%ax 

Seas eoee eee 9.30n 

9.40-45 9.45 9.30 9.3214ax 

Jan. - 9.45 9.47% 9.4214 9.42%ax 

CLEAR BELLIES 

Sept. ees 14.25ax 

Oct. 13.45 13.45b 

Ge cvccoe cees 12.50ax 
THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 27, 1934. 

LARD 

Sept. eevee 9.25n 

Oct. 9.17% 9.20 

Nov. cose 9.25n 

Dec. 9.30b 

Jan. 9.4244ax 









9.15n 
9.15b 
9.20n 
9.2714b 
9.3714 


9.10 
b 9.20 
4 9.30 


BELLIES— 


CLEAR 
Sept. eoee . 14.05n 
M vacewes «eae wea jane 13.45n 
Jan, 12.47%4n 


asked; b, 
—_4-___ 
HOG CUTTING TEMPERATURES. 


What are proper temperatures for 
cutting hogs? See “PoRK PACKING,” The 
National Provisioner’s latest book. 


ax, bid; n, nom; split. 


PURE VINEGARS 








A. P. CALLAHAN & COMPANY 











40? SOUTH LA SA TREET 
































CHICAGO PROVISION MARKETS 


Reported by THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY 
MARKET SERVICE 


CA»H PRICES. 


Based on actual carlot trading Thursday, 
September 27, 1934. 


REGULAR HAMS. 








*S.P. 
14% 
14% 
15 
16 
BOILING HAMS. 
Green. *S.P. 
Sn aes ce ee 15% 15% 
DT Dteviicedssnadeeeateaen 15% 15% 
BEE. 06466008 d60 enerencasues 15% 15% 
er 15% eevee 
SKINNED HAMS, 
Green. *S.P. 
MEE Serovirvesneesraaeenten 16% 16% 
2- 16% 
16%, 
16% 
15%4 
14% 
d 13% 
13 13% 
>» 3 € 13 
EE ee oe 12 12% 
PICNICS, 
Green. *S.P 
he UT OE Ee ee 10% 10 
TE cererntepeneeie renwereea 10 9% 
UN - Rbhbweoehbe-baeneaedne nice 9% 9% 
ME, Vebokdnemamaetceapatawi 9% 914 
PEP 06 es b0-wer he rrecdeakeeus 9% 9% 
Short shank %c over. 
BELLIES, 
(Square cut seedless) 
(S. P. 4e under D. C.) 
Green. *D.C. 
6- 8 16% 17 
§ Ra 17 
17 
17 
16% 
16% 
*Quotations represent No. 1 new cure. 
D. S. BELLIES. 

Clear. Rib. 
bbodecesieeseseerecegus 14% eoee 
bbb 400 bb eee ees ecweneeee 14% eee 
Ae Te ee 144 pices 
shetvebwestbseceedenas 14 13% 
retwisseweactanbnyses 13% 135g 
5a RES PRLS <5 13% 1314 

13% 13% 

33 13% 
12% 








OTHER D. S. MEATS. 


Extra short clears .......... 35-45 13%n 

Extra short ribs ........... 35-45 13%n 

ae 6-8 12% 

2 SR eee a 4-6 12 

SE sua eok.coeseteen pans 12% 

Green square jowls ........ 13% 

Green rough jowls ......... 13 
LARD. 

I OEE cn ca iaacpwnabaw sedan 9.35 

Me GOED dcccuvesadtaguavens 4 

Refined, boxed, N. Y.—Export 

Neutral, in tierces 

Raw leaf 








SPICES. 


(These prices are basis f.0.b. Chicago.) 
Whole. Ground. 





Alispice 9 
Cinnamon 17 
GROVES cccccccccces 18 
Cortander ...ccccccccccccese ecccccee 7 8% 
BMGEP cccccccccccccccccccccceccee « we 10 
BERGD, BERGE ccccccccevcecsoscceces 55 60 
DT ttcaseievseceose eeeeecees oe ae 16 
Pepper, black ........+-eee0- coocee 1 14 
Pepper, — eeeeeceeses eoeceeee ee 22 
Pepper, red ......+..+ eeccccccce ° ee 16 
Pepper, white .......... cceccceceoe Oe 25 





PORK PRODUCTS EXPORTS. 


Exports of pork products from prin- 
cipal ports of the United States dur- 

























ing the week ended Sept. 22, 1934: 
PORK. 
Week Week Nov. 
ended ended 1933 - 
Sept.22, Sept.23, Sept.22, 
1934, 1933, 1934, 
bbls. bbls. bbls. 
PE, cc ccccccrcscnsvaes 70 162 2,532 
United Kingdom ........ oan cece 1,489 
oe Rar 70 oe 794 
Wask DARD .ccccccccccs 162 299 
" BACON AND HAMS. 
Mibs. Mibs. M lbs 
ere eS 605 732 112,s8i7 
United Kingdom ... 554 340 103,169 
ComEIMORE 2c cccccvccccece 50 161 7,411 
Week TRENGS 2c cccceceses 1 2 169 
COMAGR wrccccccccccccvecs we oe 217 
Other countries 229 1,911 
M Ibs M Ibs. 
DOE on cocccvcccescsces 10,810 pony 019 
United Kingdom 7,410 
Continent ........ 3,173 73 ais 
Sth. and Ctl. Ame 20 8,659 
West TnGles ccccccccceve 207 4,514 
CIE n.0.0:0:6.6 08000 Hecces coee 7 
Other countries ........ cove 22 
TOTAL EXPORTS BY PORTS. 
Bacon and 
Pork, ams, Lard, 
From Bbls. M lbs. M lbs. 
New York = 2,457 
Boston ... 
Montreal 318 1,689 
ee 6 
. ko ae 70 605 4,190 
EUSVIOGE WOOK .cccesvvce oe 1,048 5,486 
SD We BO civisccswsss Smee 1,204 3,642 
Cor. week, 1933 ........ 162 732 =©10,810 
SUMMARY OF EXPORTS FROM ee 1, 
1933, TO SEPTEMBER 22, 1934 
1933 to 1932 to De- 
1934. 1933. Increase. crease. 
Pork, M lbs. . 506 1,686 1,130 
Bacon and hams, 
eS “epee 112,877 67,513 45,363 ones 
Lard, M Ibs. 339,019 410,652 a 
CURING MATERIALS. 
Cwt. Sacks. 
Nitrite of soda (Chgo. warehouse 
stock): 
De Se Sy win 66 se0es eens $9.08 
5 or more bbls. delivered........ ...... 8.93 
Saltpeter, 1 to 4 bbls. f.o.b. N. Y.: 
Dbl. refined granulated........... 6.12% 5.90 
Pt Ce vccvencceseusewené 7.12% 6.90 
Medium CFYStAIS ...cccccccccccces 7.50 7.25 
DA DEE ovo cemnanecesteewe 7.8714 7.65 
Dbl. refd. gran. nitrate of soda.... 35% 3.25 
Salt, per ton, in Gnas only, f.o.b. cago: 
Granulated ...... ° - $6.00 
Medium, air dried. : 9.10 
MN i noe camiaaans 10.60 
_——- rock caxtete, per ton, f. ob. Chicago... 6.60 
jagar— 
Raw sugar, 96 basis, 7. - Or- 

WORD. cecccccccccccccccecesecccseccs @3.19 
Second sugar, 90 "i CR Re a none 
Standard gran., f.o.b. refiners (2 @4.75 

Packers’ curing sugar, 100 Ib. + ally 
f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%.......... @4.3 
Packers’ curing sugar, 250 lb. bags, 
f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%........-. @4.% 
ANIMAL OILS. 
Prime edible .........ee-eeee- covcccece 
Prime inedible ......... woeecncunonacua . 9% 
Headlight .......... aheknaeees aeneaeatati Oly 
MEE Ms. Mseadececennes Louimeewa sieeia 9 
BE We, Gievccccccccess conWwwusy ones 8% 
Extra lard Oll.......cccccccccccvcccccce 8% 
Extra No. 1 lard “ Py eavees onan paecioe 8% 
BM cycepeamsdccdencuctroewee 1% 
rd % 
Acidless tallow cil. 8 
20° neatsfoot oil. 16 
Pure neatsfoot Oil... ++++res +s cae 12% 
Special neatsfoot oil.............. EERE 9 
Extra neatsfoot Oil..........sse008 aes Hid 
No. 1 neatsfoot oil..........++. cocccee ° 


Oil weighs 714 Ibs. 


ps gallon. Barrels contain 
about 50 gals. each. 


ices are for oil in barrels. 








COOPERAGE. 

Ash pork barrels, black iron hoops.$1.40 @142 
Oak pork barrels, black iron hoops. 1.30 @1.82 
Ash pork barrels, galv. iron hoops. 1.47%4@1L50 
Oak pork barrels, galv. iron hoops.. 1.874@1.40 
White oak ham tlerces...........+. 2.22% 

Red oak lard tlerces.....++-ee-00+ LOTB 2.00 
White oak lard tierces............. 2.07%4@2.10 


The National Provisioner 
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SAUSAGE IN OIL. 
ny ‘CHICAGO MARKET PRICES Dog le tote net rome 
pH C Small 2 ee ae 
es dur- Pork, Et Large tins, 1 to crate........ 
94: 3 Fresh Por ” » Frankfurt style sausage in sheep casings— 
in inane tie-ins 4 SGs8 He. ov. os as ED CONG, DS Oe Ws 55.5 cca ccccsececs sce $2 
Plenic shoulder ou ° 1 to crate Sereccvccevcccese Ue 
Bee Pienic shoulders ........ 1 : Large tins, ‘ ‘tee 
I Carcass f. Skinned shoulders ...... M4 4 Peer 2 icc. ie 
1 1933 to yeek 1 Cor. week, Tenderloins ............. = . zg te 
me sept. 20, 105 - Seertoneneesres Small tins, 2 to crate..... eecccce ooo ae 
3, Sept, Prime native steers— Sept. 26, 1934. — _— = ser nnaeeeteies g 14 2 Small ting, 2 to orate.........00++00-0 5 
1984, | NE aA 13%4@15 oe Boston butis ee: | ae 
’ 8. See 14 @15 9° @ 9% Boneless butts, ce a on on 
2 2,532 GR (eeeseew arenes 15 @16 ee ig eteamae Alete @20 2 sic ltiiailini 
air PEED acedduscecous cows 318 1 
39 eee NE re io cccccranee D 4 “oa m 
2 390 “100- Ml Sdeunteane<ees 12% ¢ rth Het et Neck bones .........s+0- g : ? Clear belies, ge ibs er git 
2 ++-44 14 @ Sf BER: eines eaecaeeeio 4 Clear eB, 14@I6 Woe. 2222000000000 4 
800-1000 Aaetciee a sali aare 144%@15 84@ 9 Blade peaes se teete quo 4 Clear Delite aed eo = ue 
3 at Relneysy pe 020.000  F fone... 13 
a 112,877 Medium steers— ou 8%@ 9% Kidneys, per Ib......... 3 $ $ met backs, 144 paces senscareasonse 1348 
ie oe git, RSE. me cccccon . eae oo ene 
pet W00-1000 4 Qld 8° @ 8% Brains seers costs ; . 
211 cite é @ 10 S Shite ented wemieb tte = 4 
at Goa 0 OMS SF BG Brew @t * WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS. 
29 1,911 Cows ME atevaeesee 19 @15 sh 
i quarters, choice. eee 3 AU GE. = a 
- Guava, choice. ... @11 @ DOMESTIC e SA ans Fancy reg. beams, bs ° pe. sees a3 sae ae 22% 
: ? a, oder fete ae A : ham Re RE: 19 2 
- ana f Cuts. — <gaeeatos 201% Standard reg. ha _ = Sg rerons 13g 14% 
6 . “1D. CAPTONB....--eeee 7 cs, : ee 
10 250,605 loins, prime....... unquoted @21 paw eausage, fresh in links.... 2 — a. aa 1 1344 
: & = ke asa Gis ountry ~~ 7 pepe ; on, 6@8 Ibs......... teeencsed 
20 8,659 Steer loins,  ) a @32 19 Country style —_ pee 23g Fancy bac a Gi st . on 24% 25% 
s Stee Maas" juot ausage, smoked.......... vo tey |) “Mppaoeoede 
07 4,514 ned a eine’ prime.. unquoted qzt pwr By yo ee ee 22 oe 4 a snicked—" ence fs 
oe 22 Steer short loins, No. 1.. 7 p24 Frankfurts in hog casings _ oT paoeebanen 4 RF, sgi2 : 
a 2 Steer short loins, No. 2.. @4 4 FH Bologna in beet bungs. cholge 0222.2! 16 Tnsides, 
S Steer loin ends (hips). see a6 @l14 Bologna in ny = el eben ee . Knuckles, 8@Q Ibs is oe “eee iby 
3 er loin ends, No, 2.. De 13144 Liver sausage in beef rounds........... 30% Cooked hams , skin ‘on, fated. 
and Steer D. ascuwhevennesse @18 Smoked liver sausage in hog bungs..... per mnie = ee i 4 
s, Mie yaad —, loins e acon $ a i Liver sausage in hog bungs............ 1st Cooked plenics, skin’ on, fatt ed... soos 24 
5 ; - extent _ , MEE ET ee eocece vee : > wo 
82 2,457 Cow .- J tsi wf euee unquoted gis Head oo sosaaneesesranaareesses 2 Gooked picnics, ‘skinned, fatted seve 
8 Steer ribs 2s ¢> 20 11 Minced luncheon specialty, choice....... asi 
: op ii i Tongue SAUSAZE ....-.--eecceees eeeertee 
Sen ty es eee — 7 piece 
tage Nal oa namie’ @10% Souse .......... cerececeees cece . “4 he 18% sot 
3 3.438 coe rosy ey coeel . fa 13 @ 9% Polish sausage Ceeceecese eeeeee sisitechaictaie ee ene 30.0 
os Steer rounds, No. 1...... pas @ 3 = " . a : 
eo ee ee Ee BEY SAUSAGE. iy A ee 
Steer chucks, |} eoee ; + corveiat, chotoe, tm Nop bunge......--..  @gan amily back pork 38 fo 48 bless: 
eS © Steet a es @i0” @ 6 Cervelat, choice, in hog bungs.......... B39 Clear back, pone, 8 $8 50 pieces... 28 
ot | Gow und peceeneee 7 @ 5 ee ee ees, 29 Brisket spend onan neesasies 25.00 
| go ewes 2000000000 B10" a _ oo « RE ademenpenn @27 site wateauesees come olsen ins ° 
3 See vite oo : : : @3 B._ ©. salami, choice 35 Plate eer re eevee % 00 
se. crease. eS bo © @ 3 ga ES 86 ct ee sone on or . : 
i Brisket: PNO iL Bernese @13 tw @ 9 Milano salami, choice, in hog bungs D19% Extra p 
Briskets, No. 1.........- eo @2 aka, ate tome 19 
33 coos Steer navel ends ........ @ @ 2 | RE. Re ass " aia ‘ 
. — Fore po Raga eae eae @ 7” @ : Genea st le vonnennpn seeceees : 80% VINEGAR PICKLE os | 
ed Hind shanks ........... @ +h @40 Martadella, new conditio: 19 siete <i 12.00 
Strip loins, No. 1, bnis.. } =f @35 Capicola .’........ a Reri —~, bl “son 18-90 
Strip loins, No. 2........ @30 @2 Italian style ham : 3A Toney Pony : 18:09 
S Sirloin butts, No. 1...... a: @17 Virginia hams ........ peaueeeeniniaes Pock t honeyco Sipe, 200-Ib. a 18.60 
' Sirloin butts, No. 2...... } id oro Pork feet, 200 ib Bb ae = seases 
wt. Sacks. Beef a > 1.. pb br SAUSAGE MATERIALS. 
Beef tenderloins, No. 2.. i B45 500 
hemp watts peeeeceeees @r1 7 oes. AGO, carlet ~~" a onnieninaiiiis ' 
$9.08 Flank steaks ......ccce. @10% 3 sn . ies 
: a Be @ ‘@ 5% Regular pork trimmings......... n da ad 
a Hanging tenderisins 8. @ oy @ oi Special lean pork trimmings........... , Bh White animal fat mat arine in| 1-1b. 10% 
8.00 a con $3 @ 814 Extra lean pork trimmings............. 10% ca i is oF prints to, D. Chicago. u 
ve Ouisides, ‘sree, G0 We @ 9 @9 Pork cheek Fe rererweterenesons 6,, Prime oleo stearine, edible...rs1.....: 9% 
ie nn Son ae ae oe % Pork — > ee ia stot ete é 84 Prime 
3 2a Hag ne ee ek ea Cx 
53 Beef Products. Native boneless bull meat (heavy) . veses a ‘ ait 
; ~ 6 Shank mea poke BR LA 
ne Brains (per Ib.).......0+ @ 6 g 5 [ee rn heer non seeps @ é ial ni ciel ee sot 
s2 Hearts sseeeeseeeenecess @17 @i5 Beef cheeks (trimmed)....... Bin fee come, com, rade. sal ‘0 
-- ae Tongues «++ ++seeseeeee @16 @15 Dressed canners, 350 lbs. and up eo ST SF. ae nye oH 
- 6 soeetamente nee @7 @ * Dressed cutter cows, 400 ibs. and up @ 5 Refined lard, te fete, E.0. oi 
Ox- . OP ID.cceccccccs } 3% . up , 
3.19 Fresh, tabs, See e FY g 3 7 Dest ine bulls, 600 ie. — @ 2 Leaf,” kettle rendered, ‘teres, f.0.b. 1 124 
~ Ai dors : ee Fe ee cnereetwseresersses LT ee : 
= Preah tripe, Bi G.0.0.1 @13 G12 Beet tripe nase <_ e s e 
)..  @L ll BRE Wc cemervanie @ 8 @ 9 sient Neutral in’ tesses, 
: o ~~ anuEAtiS CAENO. : 
ee @4. Choice carcass .......... 12 @i3 12 qs ian sins " nk it ' 
Good CAFCASS ......ccccee Dit 3 oid ; manufacturers usage L E TE ' “ = a 
— God ack 2000000 10 an ‘’ io ase k neew @25 Extra oleo oe ee Re Ne ee ae eee 10% 
ge a peta 5 @ 9 4@5 Domestic rounds, 180 joe perenne ry ao 2 oli... ssapneeeet 0 10% 
en a at cae ae 47 Prime No. 2 oleo aaa pao aaa 9% @10 
oducts Bxport rounds, wide. ............... ae Fas ae ee vet 
Vaan Peeee. Export —_ — ccccccccsce 33 
6 Export rounds, narrow............++ 
anaes Gas 3s No 1 weasands........ SR qt situa caiiniiiie 
ee a 35 @30 SS Ee Een paneer +r TALLOWS 
inc atintilaaisaiaing _ Se Ree teneerteronetesese H pee oe 
Lamb No. 2 DUNES. «-- -eeeeeeeeee sees sees a ainsi ininaie comin hall . @: 
@13 Middies, ee we'd , 2@ @2%4 "in. diam. 120 Prime packers’ {al LOW save eeeteeeeeee wud ty 
) 1 e 1 fe! b/ ee So Pee eee) 4 
Choice lambs .......... eit @li Middles, select, extra fide, 2% in. and No. 3 tallow, 0 ELA. .0 00 eeeeseres 1% i 
oe @lt @15 GQ Sana cesgannkccscsceet ure a. © Special fallow aagerteesereeeseesceees : ; 
acon nie oo qu au A-White grease .....cccccccccccesscces 12 rt 
Medium saddles ........ 10 @ll Dried bladders: _ A-White grease oe ign: ‘ ix 
Choice fores 2.0.0 @1% @ 9 12-15 in. wide, flat........+... sim 2g8 Bowntte reas Sains Se ine 3 
! 8, per Ib... ... 0 i A ee ee nn. ve orn diodiswecicne <1 le al eat ele 
Tamb tongried per ib...” ae @i5 "3:10 - ba flat....cceeseee eecccecee 60 Brown grease, 40% 
Tamb Kidneys, Ber ae @ 20 @15 6- 8 in, wide, flat.............0s.- see: a , 
Lamb kidneys, per lb..... D2 ‘a 
-_ VEGETABLE OILS. 
en 21 a per 100 yds............. evesee mY a 
Heavy sheep ............ 6 @ 8% g _ Narrow, special, 2 Se ry crude cottonseed oft in entiien, to. r 7 
Habe sheep oeeeeccesee. ~~ 7 Medium), FOGUIAE ».220eecreeeeeseeeeeee eA OO Te ~~ Tce eae 
ee @ ¢ a i mina... 1.90 White, Ann Fg en f.0.b. Chgo. Si @ 8% 
he saddles 0.2.00. 2° »2 xtra wide, per 100 yds............ Yellow, deodoriged taste taresecuseess ho 8 
Heavy = @ 2 @2 ss, DUNGB .....cecccccccccccccscves . = Soap stock 00% f.f.a, 7. 0.0. anes ‘ om 
SD ceccocsccoves 1 D4 «Export bungs ......s...cssceseses ae : 
1.40 at BS TD cccnccccce @ > e : tae cote Danae. 20002000 ‘22 Soap sin * ta fk sis olen 4 
1.30 50 Mutton legs ............ @l 7 Medium prime bungs.......... oe a oe eee an fo.) Ih mils. ae aa ae 83 
1.474 GL Mutton loins 12227122111! @s eg 2 Small prime bungs. . - nut oll aller nk, 5.6 oa : 
1.37% 1 Mutton stew |1..12°°° 77° @ 3 ; uladien pec oat 38 Cox anut oll, seller's i 
Loris % on aie $10 é 8 Stomachs ...... 
sore e109 Sheep heads, each ...... @10 Refin 
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Competition Broadens 


Every Food Retailer Is Competing 
For Share of Consumer’s Dollar 


T HAS been the usual custom for 

meat dealers to consider the oppo- 
sition meat market in his town or 
neighborhood as his chief and most im- 
portant competitor. 


The view now taken of this matter by 
food merchandising men is a much 
broader one. 


The fresh meat retailer is merely one 
of several merchants competing for a 
fair share of the local consumer’s food 
dollar. This means that the baker, the 
grocer and the fruit store are as di- 
rectly in competition with him as is the 
meat market across the street. 


A Measure of Success. 


The success of any meat shop may be 
gauged these days by the percentage 
of the consumer’s food dollar that goes 
for meat. Hence it is apparent that 
the more effectively the market man 
strives to influence his customers in 
eating more meat and fish, the more 
certain is he to get a fair share of the 
dollar spent for food in the locality. 


Several factors govern the ratio of 
meat consumption. Climate influences 
not only the amount of meat consumed 
but the type of meat. The aggressive- 
ness of competing merchants in other 
lines also affect the sale of meat. The 
buying power of the community, nat- 
urally, is a strong factor and last but 
not least, the quality of the stocks and 
the service in the store. 


Bakery Campaign Succeeds. 


The bakers have done much to cut in 
on the consumer’s food dollar. 


One 
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bakery chain in the East started a cam- 
paign of education on the value of 
bakery goods in the diet and the meat 
consumption in that section of the coun- 
try was cut to a surprising degree. 
That’s what is meant in saying that 
the meat merchant isn’t your big com- 
petitor. All you have to do in his case 
is offer better meat and better service 
and you’ll get the business. 


Must Sell Meat. 


But with other foods, you not only 
must offer the quality and the service 
but you must sell them on the value of 
meat in the diet or the other merchant 
is going to get your share of the con- 
sumer’s dollar by selling him on the 
value of his product instead of meat. 


There is plenty of data available on 
the value of meat. The National Live 
Stock and Meat Board will be glad to 
send material to anyone who wants it. 
The retail meat man must get busy and 
keep up his fences or he will find 
himself getting less and less of the 
consumer’s food dollar. 








Retail Pricing Charts 


Charts enabling meat retailers to fig- 
ure prices on different cuts of beef 
from the carcass, prepared by A. T. | 
Edinger of the U. S. Bureau of Agri- | 
cultural Economics, were printed by 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER in its 
issues of December 24, 1932, and Janu- 
ary 7, 1933, accompanied by diagrams 
of the various cuts. 

Copies of these charts—either Chi- 
cago or New York method of cutting 
—may be obtained for 5c each upon 
application to The National Provi- 
sioner, 407 S. Dearborn st., Chicago. 
Special prices for quantities upon ap- 
plication. 
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Photo, 


School Lunch Display 


Its Timeliness and Helpfulness 


Make It a Good Sales Builder 


Courtesy The Kroger Magazine. 


NOTHER vacation has reached its 
A end and school days have begun 
again. Mothers will again be consider- 
ing lunches for the hungry boys and 
girls—those to be taken to school or 
those to be eaten at home. They must 
be nutritious and appetizing but at the 
same time quickly and easily prepared 
so as not to take too much time in 
preparation in the busiest parts of the 
day. 

Lunches taken to school represent 
sandwiches, a hot drink, an apple, an 
orange, or some other fruit. How about 
suggesting to mothers canned meats for 
the luncheon to be carried to school? 
Canned corned beef, ham, veal and ham 
loaf, boned chicken, sandwich spreads, 
all of these stocked by the home-maker 
at this time will mean help for the 
mother and nutrition for the child. 

Display Allied Foods. 

An interesting idea beginning in Sep- 
tember would be a corner display in 
which are grouped allied foods that are 
suitable either for school or home 
lunches. If possible, fix up an interest- 
ing background with a blackboard, chalk 
and erasers—perhaps a school desk 
might be worked in some place. A 
large poster could be made up from 
advertisements showing the different 
phases of school life. 

The food in the display should be 
changed frequently. Sandwich spreads 
should be particularly popular, canned 
meats, pickles, cottage cheese or other 
cheese, eggs or boiled eggs, milk and 
butter are all suggestions for the 
display. 

With any type of merchandising, it 
pays to watch occasions and seasons. 
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RETAIL BUYING METHODS. 


Next to selling his goods, buying 
them is the most responsible job of the 
retail meat dealer. He is the purchas- 
ing agent for his neighborhood. What 
he buys is determined largely by the 
kind of a store he runs and the sort 
of community in which he is located. 


There is a lot in how and where the 
buying is done. The average dealer is 
finding that it pays to concentrate pur- 
chases with as few sources of supply 
as possible. This gives his business 
real value in the eyes of his whole- 
salers and makes him worthy of special 
services when he needs them. 

Furthermore, by concentrating the 
purchases, bookkeeping is cut down as 
well as many of the petty annoyances 
which arise from trying to do business 








e * 
Retail Meat Prices 
Average monthly prices at New York, Chicago, 
and Kansas City. 


Compiled by the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 


Economics. Prices in cents per pound (simple 
average of quotations received). 
CH — GOOD 
GRAD GRADE. 
(Mostly Credit (Mostly Cash 
and Del. and Carry 
Stores. ) 


Stores.) 


City, 



























én #5 od é¢ 
a mae fe 22 
Beef: Zz zz 62 22 
Porterhouse steak .. .51 43 .387 .33 
Sirloin steak .. -41 35 .32 = .32 
Top round stea me & We. Seat, ea 
Bottom round . .35 31 a? Seah 
Round steak, full eo > oT Ss iw 26 
Heel round 19 .18 
Flank steak 22 (iw 
Top sirloin . ni 
Rump roast, bon: 22 
Rib roast, ist 6 ribs 18 
Blade rib roast . 2 a 
Cross rib & top chuck ewan een ise eee 
BEM TWOGSE ovccccce oes ee ewe ae 
Straight cut chuck. .20 .20 .17 .18 .17 .15 
Corner piece ...... ae oes eee aE bes 4 
TRICK PERU .cccccee me th «ce «61a | UO 
ee i 11 11 9 10 10 
Boneless brisket ... .31 .22 .17 .28 .19 .14 
Brisket, bone in.... .2 ae «hd 18 .13 .10 
Ground meat ...... .24 .26 .15 .19 .14 .13 
Boneless stew meat. .28 .21 .18 .21 .17 .16 
Veal: 
Cutlet or steak..... 46 .38 .84 .39 .31 .32 
Loin chops ........ .08 .82 .84 .380 .26 .80 
ae GRE .ccccccce OE an Oe ae a OS 
Rump roast ...... .28 .24 .22 .22 .20 .17 
Shoulder chops .... .14 .20 .24 .17 .17 .21 
Shoulder roast ....... ae «ae vcs OO oe 
Boneless shoulder .. ... Se a ee 
DE oncnpasasanen at as ae we at COD 
Boneless stew ..... .29 .24 .20 .24 .19 .19 
GME “awéaoeukedsean's 65 .51 .48 .51 .41 2 
Lamb: 
EGER GHORO oiccccce 46 48) «(AT 2 .37 .40 
Rib Chops ...c.cc0. 2 oT 4 3 33 388 
RE: a -24 .24 
Shoulder chops 8 y 24 .23 
Square chuck a 
Shoulder roast . Se 
ee 8 3 é . 8 .10 
Shank & neck 12 .13 

Pork: 

Center loin chops.. .36 .36 33 = .32 
| are .36 “~ nia 
End chops ........ .28 26 23.27 
Fr. hams, whole.... .26 ae 
Fr, shoulders, whole .21 ... in ae 
Fr. picnics, whole.. .19 .19 .* 
Boston butts ...... 32 .26 23 «31 
a. ene 19 .15 14 .17 
Lard (cartons) .... .15 .14 12 .14 
Sm. Same, whole, 

EET 28 .25 26 .24 124 «2.24 
Sm. ‘nami, whole, 

No sovcses, Oe Se 2 2 Se... 
Sliced hams "1 °°°°) "51 42 .43 .42 .39 .40 

sacon strip, whole, 

MO 2 soscvsadess CE SS 2 St Se 
Bacon strip, whole, 

A eS 25 .27 .23 .22 .26 
Sliced bacon, No. i [37/36 (34 [32 132 ‘31 
Smoked ee 33.32 .381 .30 .30 = .33 
Smoked picnics .... 17 :18 .18 (15 .16 18 
Corned bellies or 
5 Pickled pork ..... eee eS ee 

ausage meat ...... .26 .24 .28 .2 
Me oe ee ek eee 
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with a lot of people at the same time. 
Also by concentrating his purchases, 
the dealer finds it easier to avoid buy- 
ing too widely and to stick to his more 
profitable lines. 

In buying in small amounts easy 
credit is apt to be the rule. Too easy 
credit from many different houses can 
prove a menace to the retailer. It is 
much easier to become over-extended 
without realizing it than when there 
are only a few accounts. And when 
the pinch does come, as it almost in- 
variably does even to the most pros- 
perous, it is the packer to whom the 
retailer’s business is really valuable 
who is interested in seeing him through. 

- Ye - 


NEWS OF THE RETAILERS. 


A new meat market has been opened 
at Independence, Ia., by Fred A. Bridge. 


Orton and John Langager have 
2 a new market at Cogswell, N. 
a 


A meat department is being added to 
the Cash Grocery in Sigourney, Ia., by 
the proprietor, Grover Gann. 


K. Walczak has been appointed man- 
ager of the meat department of the 
large food store located at 217-19 S. 
Fifth st., Springfield, Ill. He also over- 
sees the work of similar stores in De- 
catur and Lincoln, Ill. 


Formal opening of the new Hahn 
meat market, 211 Lincolnway, E., South 
Bend, Ind., was held last week. The 
proprietor ‘is Edward F. Hahn. He is 
assisted by Elmer Groff. 

A new market has been opened at 
4059 Chicago st., Minneapolis, Minn., 
by W. R. DeBay. 

Michael and Joseph Grahek have 
opened a market in Ely, Minn. 

Considerable damage was done by 
fire to the H. & E. Market in Prairie 
du Chien, Wis., recently. Holmberg 
and Erickson are the proprietors. 

J. Jacobs of Mason City, Ia., has 
bought the meat market of Carl Miller 
in Belmond, Ia. 


Meat Demonstrations 


MEAT MERCHANDISING SCHEDULB OF 
THE NATIONAL LIVE STOCK AND 
MEAT BOARD TO NOVEMBER 22. 


Oct. 1-3, Evansville, Ind., Meat Seientiieg 
Campaign ‘and School of Meat Cook: ery 


Oct. 1-3, Waukegan, Ill., Meat Merchandising 
Campaign and School of Meat Cookery. 


Oct. 1-5, New Haven, Conn., Meat Merchandis- 
ing Campaign and School of Meat Cookery. 


Oct. 4-5, Vincennes, Ind., Meat Merchandising 
Campaign. 


Oct. 8-9, Rockford, Ill., Meat Merchandising 
Campaign and School’ of Meat Cookery. 


Oct. 8-12, Rochester, N. Y., Meat cress 
Campaign and School of Meat Cookery 

Oct. 8-12, Columbus, 0O., Meat Merchandising 
Campaign and School of Meat Cookery. 


Oct. 10-11, Racine, Wis., Meat Merchandising 
Campaign and School of Meat Cookery. 


Oct. 14-20; Des Moines, Ia., Meat Exhibit and 
Lecture- demonstrations, Des Moines Food Show. 


Oct. 15-16, Washington, D. C., Meat Merchan- 
dising Campaign and School of Meat Cookery. 


Oct. 15-19, Bridgeport, Conn., Meat Merchan- 
dising Campaign and School of Meat Cookery. 


Oct. 20-27, Kansas City, Mo., Meat Exhibit, 
American Royal L. 8. Show. 


Oct. 18-19, Kenosha, Wis., Meat Merchandising 
Campaign and School of Meat Cookery. 


Oct. 22-24, Elmira, N. Y., Meat Merchandising 
Campaign and School of Meat Cookery. 


Oct. 22-26, Indianapolis, Ind., Meat ante 
ing Campaign and School of Meat Cook ery 

Oct. 25-26, Oswego, N. Y., Meat chaseentiones 
Campaign. 

Oct. 28-Nov. 3, ~~ “ee Nebr., Meat Exhibit, Ak- 
Sar-Ben L. S. Show 


Oct. 29-31, Ithaca, N. Y., Meat Merchandising 
Campaign and School of Meat Cookery. 


Oct. 29-Nov. 2, Toledo, O., Meat Merchandising 
Campaign and School of Meat Cookery. 

Nov. 1-2, Binghamton, N. Y., Meat Merchandis- 
ing Campaign. 

Nov. 5-9, Baltimore, Md., Meat Merchandising 
Campaign. 

Nov. 5-7, Canton, O0., Meat Merchandising Cam- 
paign and School of Meat Cookery. 

Nov. 8-9, Marietta, O., Meat Merchandising Cam- 
paign. 

Nov. 12-14, Portsmouth, 0., Meat Merchandising 
Campaign and School of Meat Cookery. 

Noy. 12-16, Boston, Mass., Meat Merchandising 
Campaign and School of Meat Cookery. 

Nov. 15-16, Danville, Ill., Meat Merchandising 
Campaign and School of Meat Cookery. 

Nov. 19-21, New Bedford, Mass., Meat Mer- 
chandising Campaign and School of Meat Cookery. 














The opinions of SPECIALISTS in the MEAT 
INDUSTRY all agree on one point; namely, 
that the greatest need is for EDUCATION: 


‘“‘Meat Retailing” 


Is one step toward solving this 
problem. 


Better 
customers. 
ter wholesaling. 


You will enjoy reading a copy 
of “MEAT RETAILING.” 


By A. C. Schueren 


retailing means better 
It will result in bet- 














Price only $7.00 plus postage 
For Sale by THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 


407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, DL 
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NEW YORK NEWS NOTES. 


E. J. Davidson, branch house depart- 
ment, Wilson & Co., Chicago, was a 
visitor to New York last week. 


A. A. Dacey, in charge of the beef 
division, Geo. A. Hormel & Co., Austin, 
Minn., has been a visitor to New York 
this week. 


Louis Kahn, treasurer, E. Kahn’s 
Sons Co., Cincinnau, Ohio, spent sev- 
eral days in New York during the past 
week and visited at the office of H. L. 
Woodruff, New York representative of 
the company. 


C. A. Payne, specialty sales depart- 
ment. Swift & Company, Chicago, was 
in New York for several days last week. 
William T. Harrington, Swift & Com- 
pany, New York office, is spending a 
few weeks’ vacation in Burlington, Vt. 





Henry O. Keene, salesman, Merkel, 
Inc., Brooklyn, has just returned to his 
duties following a honeymoon trip to 
Bermuda. Mrs. Keene was the former 
Miss Elizabeth Kohlmeyer, and secre- 
tary to A. H. Merkel, vice president 
of the company, for several years. 

In order to maintain their regular 
production and also handle the canning 
of the F.E.R.A. beef, which is to be 
distributed by the New York state tem- 
porary emergency administration, Stahl- 
Meyer, Inc., may find is necessary to 
add an extra eight-hour shift to their 
force. 

Meat and poultry seized and de- 
stroyed by the health department of the 
city of New York during the week 
ended September 15, 1934, were as fol- 
lows: Meat—Brooklyn, 21 lbs.; Man- 
hattan, 531 lIbs.; Bronx, 32 lbs.; Rich- 
mond, 9 lIbs.; total, 593 lbs. Poultry— 
Brooklyn, 3 lbs.; Manhattan, 236 lbs.; 








WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES. 


Wholesale prices of Western dressed meats quoted by the U. S. Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics at Chicago and Eastern markets on Sept. 27, 1934: 









Fresh Beef: CHICAGO. BOSTON. NEW YORK. PHILA. 
STEERS: 
(1) (300-500 Ibs.) choice ............$13.00@14.00 _............. $13.00@14.00 = ......00e 
CE Ci eitediedttechineuls.cted eee meee Se )=——(iéti CRS pS LS eee 
BED 6 te ceeeeereereweeroseveeeese < TOURED — wee cecesee T.5OG10.5O —— cccccccccs 
DE srcccncewieesiesaeenwusseccns 2 Se eer er CE C.0C 8 he vewesese 
STEERS: 
(500-600 lbs.) choice 13.00@14.00 13.00@14.00 14.50@15.50 
MEY wedetenesdeswone 11.00@13.00 10.50@12.50 11.50@13.00 
Medium .. 8.00@11.00 7.50@10.50 9.00@10.50 
Common .. 7.00@ 8.00 6.50@ 7.50 6.50@ 8.00 
STEERS: 
(600-700 Ibs.) choice .............6.. , 1, oe 13.50@14.50 14.50@15.50 
MEE Seeacecsscccnes Seesseonecdeeeune pa eer 11.00@13.00 11.50@13.00 
PED. Ksvencvnteebeoesocvereesnsdse 8.50@11.50 8.00@11.50 8.00@11.00 9.00@10.50 
STEERS: 
A i eer 14.50@15.50 13.50@14.50 14.00@15 00 14.50@15.50 
RE awoeeewnnweeeeseedceenseesesaga’ 13.00@14.00 11.50@13.50 11.50@13.50 11.50@13.00 
COWS: 
GE nid 545 44 de eebkeecéaeeceduedcsades 7.00@ 8.50 7.50@ 8.50 7.00@ 8.00 8.00@ 8.50 
DE. agetarenechen@enviewsseceneaes 6.00@ 7.00 6.50@ 7.50 6.00@ 7.00 7.00@ 8.00 
ED ein a wéduhedeweelewy Swe eee aa deie 5.0@ 6.00 6.00@ 6.50 5.50@ 6.00 5.50@ 6.50 
Fresh Veal & Calf Carcasses: 
VEAL: 
Ct NE: cnetethisreeniercceenaswas 11.50@12.50 12.00@13.00 14.00@15.00 12.00@13.00 
0) Es Oe pers 10.00@11.50 10.50@12.00 11.00@13.00 11.00@12.00 
PEED Seveccenetessccsseveccouveces 9.00@10.00 9.50@10.50 8.50@11.00 .00@11.00 
C- ckiwhistedeeheet Saatdawenecear 8.00@ 9.00 8.00@ 9.50 7.50@ 8.50 8.00@ 9.00 
CALF: 
2 2 errr |, Bere rr ee 
ED cnalndis BAW Gd 0 0 U0e- ete Riekene aces J £3) Zi 0... £3. Seen 
CEE Sreiduiewdasc-eb esses eacwene ses ae eae) "baw eeeees J 8 SY ee 


Fresh Lamb & Mutton: 
LAMB: 
(38 Ibs. 
Good 
Medium 
Common 
LAMB: 
(39-45 lbs.) choice 
RE ete eee 
Medium 
Common 
LAMB: 
(46-55 Ibs.) 
Gor 
MUTTON: 


down) choice 






choice 


13.00@14.00 
-- 12.00@13.00 
. 11.00@12.00 
10.00@11.00 


13.00@14.00 
12.00@13.00 
11.00@12.00 
10.00@11.00 


12.50@13.00 
12.00@12.50 


14.00@15.00 
13.00@14.00 
12.00@13.00 
11.00@12.00 


15.00@16.00 
14.00@15.00 
13.00@14.00 
11.00@13.00 


14.00@15.00 
13.00@14.00 
12.00@13.00 
11.00@12.00 


15.00@16.00 
14.00@15.00 
13.00@14.00 
11.00@13.00 


14.00@15.00 
13.00@14.00 
12.00@13.00 
11.00@12.00 


14.00@15.00 
13.00@14.00 
12.00@13.00 
11.00@12.00 


13.50@14.00 
12.00@13.50 


13.50@14.50 
13.00@13.50 


14.00@15.00 
13.00@14.00 


(Ewe, 70 Ibs. down) good ........... 6.50@ 7.50 7.00@ 8.00 6.00@ 7.50 8.00@ 9.00 
ae are 5.50@ 6.50 6.00@ 7.00 5.00@ 6.00 7.00@ 8.00 
EE MisbCb cae ween eee nnhds oeue dat 4.50@ 5.50 5.00@ 6.00 4.00@ 5.00 6.00@ 7.00 
Fresh Pork Cuts: 
IAINS: 
MS dbdivdctharenindddeeeeee 15.00@16.00 17.00@18.00 15.00@16.50 16.00@17.00 
ND HEN Dice carueaaiu-oe-aawediene aes 14.50@16.00 17.00@18.00 15.00@16.50 16.00@17.00 
BE Se ls Sdevecereuwecuwccesweas 13.00@14.50 16.00@17.00 14.00@15.50 15.00@16.00 
DE CL neccvenwanecaadanweeaes 10.50@11.00 13.50@15.50 13.00@14.00 14.00@15.00 
SHOULDERS, N. Y. Style, Skinned: 
i i ccapeeiensnkeoueecunns 12.00@13.00 —s_w ws sn eneee 13.00@14.00 15.00@16.00 
PICNICS: 
ee Gk. Oh. eernsndecneeunaeedaseces  ceeoeesuns SEO 0 hakeeeress 8=— Sse ateendé 
BUTTS, Boston Style: 
REN ghvat biel erird a erarixaracerwser chars 14.00@15.00 —s_. ww ee ee eee 14.50@16.00 16.00@17.00 
SPARE RIBS: 


Half sheets 
TRIMMINGS: 


(1) Includes heifer 450 lbs. down at Chicago. 
(3) Includes sides at Boston and Philadelphia. 
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10.00@11.00 


10.50@11.00 
13.50@14.50 





(2) Includes ‘‘skins on’’ at New York and Chicago, 













total, 239 lbs. Meat and poultry seized 
and destroyed during the week ended 
September 22, 1934, were as follows: 
Meat—Brooklyn. 69 lbs.; Manhattan, 
962 lbs.; Bronx, 40 lbs.; Richmond, 2 
lbs.; total, 1,073 lbs. Poultry—Brook- 
lyn, 5 Ibs.; Manhattan, 100 Ibs.; Queens, 
7 lbs.; total, 112 lbs. 
$e 


SNYDER OUT AS MILK DIRECTOR. 


The resignation of Frederic S. 
Snyder, milk director under the original 
license for the Boston, Mass., milk sales 
area, has been accepted by Secretary of 
Agriculture Wallace. Mr. Snyder’s ap- 
pointment was made under the original 
agreement and license approved by Sec- 
retary Wallace on October 30, 1933, 
with the concurrence of distributors in 
Boston who were parties to the agree- 
ment. The original agreement was 
terminated as of January 15, 1934. Dr. 
Einar Jensen was appointed as market 
administrator under the new license 
and Mr. Snyder continued to negotiate 
settlements to the equalization pool un- 
der the old license. Mr. Snyder is 
former chairman of the board of the 
Institute of American Meat Packers. 

fe 


PRICE CUTTING PROHIBITED. 


The prohibition against destructive 
price-cutting, written into the code of 
fair competition for the wheat flour 
milling industry, but stayed by the 
President at the time the code was 
signed, has been made effective through 
lifting the stay. Provision for such 
action was made in the code. The stay 
of the provision against destructive 
price cutting practices was lifted by the 
President in a supplementary executive 
order at the request of the code author- 
ity of the milling industry and on the 
recommendation of the Secretary of 
Agriculture. In the new order, the pro- 
hibitive clauses of the code apply only 
against destructive price cutting and do 
not invoke the provision relating to 
sales on a stop-loss basis. 


——— fo — — 
MAMMOTH SALT SHIPMENT. 


An entire trainload of fifty cars of 
Worcester salt was shipped on Septem- 
ber 8 from the Worcester Salt Refinery 
at Silver Springs, N. Y., to Lancaster 
county, Pa. Each car contained 22% 
tons of Worcester salt, in barrels, bags, 
and cartons, a total of over 1,100 tons 
of salt. 

This was the eleventh trainload ship- 
ment of Worcester salt to Lancaster 
county in eleven years. In addition to 
the annual trainload, smaller shipments 
are made during the year. This mam- 
moth salt shipment was made to sat- 
isfy the normal demand for Worcester 
salt in Lancaster County, which in- 
cludes demands of meat packers, sau- 
sage manufacturers, and commercial 
and consumer channels. 


fe. 
CHATILLON ELECTS OFFICERS. 


At a meeting on September 18 of the 
board of directors of John Chatillon & 
Sons, well-known manufacturers 
scales, plant and shop equipment, the 
following officers were elected: Presl- 
dent, C. E. Chatillon; vice president, P. 
T. Bortell; secretary, A. J. Chatillon; 
treasurer, A. W. Fuchs. The following 
were added to the board of directors: P. 
T. Bortell and A. W. Fuchs. 
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cure and gives 
and increase profits. 


use 


yEVERFAID lt 


/ 


* Chicago, Dl. 


NEVERFAIL never fails to give complete satisfaction. It 
gives superior results in every instance and insures high 
It gives superior flavor because it is a spiced 
inimitable goodness to cured meats. 
NEVERFAIL is the answer to all curing problems. 
uniformity in use and unvarying results will build sales 


Also Manufacturers of the famous H. J. Mayer sausage seasonings 


Beware of products bearing similar name—only H. J. 
Mayer makes the genuine H. J. Mayer products listed. 


MAUNA A EARNER 


6819-27 S. Ashland Ave. 


Its 


Use it for greater sales! 





Canadian Office 


Windsor, Ont The Man You Know 


eed 
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Ow ee pee MApEEINE 
SS, eee = 
4 aaa 


MAPLEINE 


brings out ham’s 
sweet, nut - like 
flavor. Will not 
change under any 


storage conditions. 


Visit informative Mapleine Exhibit, Booth 
6, Institute of American Meat Packers, 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, October 12 to 16. 


las ae, ain tat? 

















These leaders use 








These are some of the enter- 
prising packers who use Ideal 
Vapor Brush for easy, thorough 
low-cost cleaning of plant and 
equipment: 
Swift & Company, Cleveland 
Wilson, Vette & Zuncker, 
Fuhrman & Forster, Chicago 
Kahn, Schroth, Cincinnati 
Grand Rapids Packing, 
Grand Rapids 
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WRITE FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICES. 
N. RANSOHOFF, INC. 


W. 7ist St. at Millcreek, Carthage, Cincinnati, O. 
BALTIMORE CHICAGO 
411 W. Camden St. 332 S. Michigan Blvd. 
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Marvel Super Size Plates 


Scimitar Knives 
CANNING PLATES AND KNIVES 
Self Cleaning and Self Reversing 


Assure Greater Capacity — Save Meat Juices 


SHEARCUTTING & MFG. CO. 


TELEPHONE: VAN BUREN 6023 
3210 W. LAKE STREET 

















CHICAGO, ILL. 
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NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


FANCY MEATS. 


LIVE CATTLE. 
MOON, BOOB. 6c cacccacdcccccsvcceecees $ 7.50@$7.60 
Steers, Medium ........cccccccccsece 5.50@ 7.00 
Cows, common and medium.......... 3.00@ 3.75 
Bells, BOOM .cccccccccccccccccccccecs 2.50@ 3.50 
LIVE CALVES. 
Vealers, good and choice............. $ 8.50@ 9.50 
Vealers, Medium ......ccccccccccsece 6.50@ 8.00 
Calves, COMMON .......ceeeeeeeeeeece 3.00@ 6.00 
LIVE LAMBS. 
Lambs, goes ORE Gholes. ...csccccoces $ 7.25@ 8.00 
Lambs, medium .......+.eeseeceeeeee 6.00@ 7.00 
Lambs, common ..... pedecbaccuesects 4.50 
Ewes .....+- Pedeesereccecerocevcece - 2.25@ 3.00 
LIVE HOGS. 
_ -™ = Ib. average, good and 
weccescceccescoeeseceseocece Osi 30 
Hogs, ‘bene siastissansmeannceaen eee 6.30 
DRESSED HOGS. 
Hogs, 90-140 Ib., good to choice...... $13.00@13.25 
DRESSED BEEF. 
CITY DRESSED. 
Choice, native, heavy.......- eetieune ol 17 
Choice, native, light..........sseeeeees 16 17% 
Native, common to fair..........+++ coccldl 15 
WESTERN DRESSED BEEF. 
Native steers, 600@800 Ibs............. 15 16 
Native choice yearlings, 440@000 ibs. . .15 16 
Good to choice heifers..........+ssee00+ 14 15 
Good to choice COWS........+eeseeeeeees 12 13 
Common to fair COWS.......+eseeeeeeees 10 11 
Fresh bologna bulls.........-+.eeseeee- 7 8 
BEEF CUTS. 
Western. City. 
We, 3B MGs cc ccccccovceese 20 22 23 25 
Bs BBs oe ceccccevecses 18 @20 21 22 
Be B Be ecaccceccestases 15 17 18 20 
BO, 4B MEMRBc ccccccovcecces 28 32 34 
No. 2 loins... .ccccccccece 2 27 28 
er 20 23 24 
No, 1 hinds and ribs...... 19 os 20 @22 
No, 2 hinds and ribs...... 17 @18 18 @19 
No 1 BOUMES. c ccccccceses 15 @16 15 @16 
W B MM ccccccccecs 1 a 14 15 
No. 3 rounds.........+.. 13 @l14 13 14 
No. 1 chucks..........++. 15 16 16 
No, 2 chucks.........-++- 13 14 14 15 
No. 3 chucks...........-- 12 $8 13 14 
DONGGRRS 6c cccccecccccccce 8 8 9 
Rolls, reg. 6@8 lbs. avg........ cocccece 22 23 
Rolls, reg. 4@6 lbs. avg.......-eseeeees 17 18 
Tenderloins, 4@6 Ibs. avg........s.+0+ 50 60 
Tenderloins, 5@6 Ibs. avg........-++06- 50 60 
Shoulder clods ......ccccccccsccescccece 11 12 
DRESSED VEAL 
Bed ccccccccccccceccevcescoscoeeseoees eis 
ee Pree 114%@12% 
CNL Weccocctnncédentecdaveeecunnss 0 @l 
DRESSED SHEEP AND LAMBS. 
Lambs, prime to choice............006. 15 @16 
BA, BEE cccsccesevvecssecovocesose 14 @15 
EMERG, THORNE ccccccccccccecceccsvcse 2 @l4 
GROOM, DOOD cc ccccvccccccccccccsceseces 6 @8 
ar eres 5 @6 
FRESH PORK CUTS. 
Pork loins, fresh, Western, 10@12 Ibs...17 @18 
Pork tenderloins, fresh...........es+++. 28 @30 
Pork tenderloins, frozen..............+.. 24 @25 
Shoulders, Western, 10@ 12 Ibs. avg....14 @ 15 
Butts, boneless, Western............... 20 @21 
Butts, regular, Western. .......cccscoes 16 @I17 
Hams, Western, fresh, 10@12 lbs. avg..17 @18 


Western, fresh, 6@8 lbs. 


Picnic hams, 

average 
Pork trimmings, extra lean... 
Pork trimmings, regular 50% le 
Spareribs 





SMOKED MEATS. 


a a  Serrrrer reer. 20 @21 
TOUR BO. BUR cccccvcsccvoncoes 20 @21 
FARES, UDEIS TOS. AVE soc cccccvccccccces 20 @21 
POE, Bee POR. BUR icc ccccccvccescces 144%@15 
Wiemies, Gaee IG. GUE. oo cccccccccvvcese 144%@15 
City pickled bellies, 8@12 lbs. avg...... 20 21 
Bacon, boneless, Western...............26 27 
WRGOR, BORSIE, GF ccccccccccccsceceve 22144@23% 
Rollettes, 8@10 Ibs. avg..........2+56. 18 @20 
OS eee or 23 @25 
rrr 25 @27 
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Fresh steer tongues, untrimmed...... 5c a pound 
Fresh steer tongues, 1. c, trm’d..... 30c a pound 
Sweetbreads, beef ..........2+++---. 30ca pound 
Sweetbreads, veal ...............--- 60ca pair 
EU ENED ccvccccccccoccaceccecso See 
Mutton kidneys ....cccccccccccsccee Seach 
BOONE, TEE ccccvecccccscesecccccces IE 
Oxtails ......... cececceccecccece «e+. 12ca pound 
Beef hanging tenders .............. 20c a pound 
mb OB ccccccccccccccccccccccos 1008 
BUTCHERS’ FAT. 
Shop fat nieeomaemedienainn «sees 1.25 per cwt. 
Breast Fat occccccccccccccccoccecce 1.75 per cwt. 
Edible suet .......cece0. cectecevce 3.00 per cwt. 
Inedible suet .......cceeseee eenbse 2.00 per cwt. 
GREEN CALFSKINS. 
5-9 914-124 124-14 14-18 18 up 
Prime No. 1 veals. .07 1.20 1.30 1.35 1.60 
Prime No. 2 veals. .06 1.05 1.15 1.20 1.35 
Buttermilk No. 1.. .06 95 105 1.10. .... 
Buttermilk No. 2.. .04 -85 95 1.00... 
Branded grubby ... .03 55 65 -70 .80 
Member SF .cccccee « 03 -55 -65 -70 -80 
BUTTER. 
Creamery, extras (92 score)........ sees ex 
Creamery, firsts (91 score).......... -- -2544@25% 
COMETRIEIOD (OO GOCTR) 6 cc ccccccccccccsse @25% 
EGGS. 
(Mixed Colors.) 
Special packs or hennery selections..... 25 2914 
SEEMED cccccocceceveseccteecesessees 24 2414 
PD ca viedocenccccseerertececescseens 21% @22 
LIVE POULTRY. 
Fowls, colored, via express 161%4@20 
BD os ccedccesseecwescccven @14} 
DGEIEER,. TROCES occ cccccccccvccccceceuce @20 
DRESSED POULTRY. 
FRESH KILLED. 
Fowls—fresh—dry packed—12 to box— 
Western, 60 to 65 Ibs. to dozen, Ib...16 21 
Western, 48 to 54 Ibs. to dozen, lb...13 18 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs. to dozen, Ib...12 17 
Western, 36 to 42 lbs. to dozen, Ib...11 16 
Western, 30 to 35 Ibs. .o dozen, lb...10 15 
Chickens, fresh: 
PN cccccscccessccvoccecececes ---19 @28 
Fowls—frozen—12 to box— 
Treen, GP TGs. nccesccccegeness 16 @21 
Western, 60 to 65 Ibs. to dozen, lb...16 @21 
Western, 55 to 59 ibs. to dozen, Ib. --14%4@ 19% 
Western, 48 to 54 lbs. to dozen, lb...13 @18 
Ducks— 
Geter, En L., POF Be ccc cecccvcescccce 17 @17% 
Squabs—- 
I, We To icccwcsicwcccneecsecen 28 @35 
Turkeys, frozen: 

Yourng toms .... @32 
You,:g hens @25 
BUTTER AT FOUR MARKETS. 

Wholesale prices of 92 score butter at Chicago, 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia and San Francis- 

co, week ended Sept. 20, 1934: 

Sept. 14 15 17 18 19 20 
Chicago .......24 24%, 24% 24% 24% 24% 
a ae 4% 25% 25% 25% 26 26 
Boston . 26 2614 26% 26% 26% 
Phila. 26% 26% 26% 27 27 
San Fran. 28 28%, 28% 28 28 

Whole male | prices carlots—fresh centralized but- 
ter—- 90 score at Chicago: 

24% 2414 24% 24% 224% 24% 

Receipts of butter by cities (tubs): 

This Last Last —Since Jan. 1. 

week. week. year. 1934. 1933. 
Chicago. 43,715 43,827 55,075 2,399,997 2,665,630 
N. Y. .. 49,733 51,905 51,155 2'755 401 3,016,800 
Boston . 19,807 18.977 16.951 983,657 979,210 
Phila. .. 18,163 19,1386 16,088 937, 169 978,545 

Total 131,418 133,845 139, 269 7 7,076,2 22 24 7,640,185 

Cold storage movement (lbs.): 

Same 
In Out On hand week day 
Sept.20. Sept.20. Sept.21. last year. 
. 186,928 ott 541 34,891,149 ; 


Chicago ° 
ie 08 


. 179,585 225,128 






10,062,566 


Boston . 13,560 ‘566 5,066,206 40 
Phila. 14,694 "150 4,380,989  4462,708 
Total ...394,767 458,385 54,400,860 83,232,073 





FERTILIZER MATERIALS. 
BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY 
Ammoniates. 
Ammonium sulphate, bulk, per ton, 
basis ex vessel Atlantic ports: 


October, 1934, to June, 1935, 
SROIIUD cccccccecegcccccoase @$24.00 
Ammonium sulphate, “doubie bags, 
per 100 Ibs. f.a.s. New York.... @non. 
Blood, dried, 16% per unit............ @2.75 
Fish —e. > 11% ammonia, 
10% f.o.b. fish nae A 2.50 & 10c 
Fish a “jlo 114% ammon: 
Ge DR FB. Eng. Sb ccccen ees cece @35.00 
Fish scrap, acidulated, 6% ammo- 
nia, 3% A.P.A. f.o.b. fish factories 2.00 & 50c 
Soda nitrate, per net ton: B 
Oct. to June, 1935, Suteaive. @ 23.50 
in 200-Ib. bags........0... ceccccce 24.80 
in 100-lb. fen cae weesbesueeevese 25.50 
Tankage, —_ 10% ammonia, 
15% B. P _ _ Sr eenery 2.60 & 10c 
Tankage ERB. 9@10% ammo- 
nia, 15% B Ey Wa ccccceecce 2.25 & 10 
Phosphates. 
Foreign bone meal, — 3 and 
50 bags, per ton, c.i.f........... @24.00 
Bone meal, raw, 4% and 50 bags, 
per ton, c.i.f.... picéledonen @ 26.00 
Superphosphate, buik, at” b. Balti- 
more, per ton, 16% flat........... @ 8.50 
ethno Salt. 
Manure salt, 30% bulk, per ton.... 12.90 
Kalnit, 14% bulk, per geet 8.50 
Muriate, in bulk, per ton, 400° unit K?0 
Sulphate in bags, per ton.......... @ 35.00 
Shipment Oct., 1934, to April, 1935, 
Less 6% Discount. 
Dry Rendered Tankage. 
ere 50 
, eee eee 52% 


BONES, HOOFS AND HORNS. 
Round shin bones, avg. 48 to 50 lbs., 


BOE WEP MTB e ccc ccccaccesecccece - 75.00@ 85.00 
Fiat shin — avg. 40 ‘to 45 Ibs., 

per 100 pleces......cccccoccccces ° 65. 
Black or eiees hoofs, per 7 Sppaait 45.00@ 50.00 
White hoofs, per ton..........eeeee- 100.00 
Thigh Lay avg. 85 to 90 “Tbs. +» per 

DE BEE sb otanbd cute peseeeseseous g 70.00 
Horns, poo Tae Fr eer 75.00@200.00 

He - 


NEW YORK MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters unuer federal in- 
spection at New York for week ended 
Sept. 22, 1934, with comparisons: 






Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
West. drsd. meats: Sept. 22. week. 1933. 
Steers, carcasses. . 9,526 9,025 10,681 
Cows, carcass i, 396 1,386 782 
Bulls, carcasses 351 285 389 
Veals, carcasse 10,531 11,211 8,222 
Lambs, carcass 40,888 30,176 38,580 
Mutton, carcass 1,550 1,611 2,976 
Beef cuts, Ibs.... 648,060 622,054 1,008,416 
Pork cuts, Ibs....1,695,719 1,625,621 1,470,120 
Local slaughters: 
GRO ccccccvcces 8,762 10,543 6,802 
CRUE coccnccesce 15,210 13,153 14,532 
SE Gda-carie swans ,02 33,669 47,530 
eG necaesrvenn 64,244 64,346 68,352 
he 


PHILADELPHIA MEAT SUPPLIES. 

Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local sla::ghters under city and fed- 
eral inspection at Philadelphia for the 





week ended Sept. 22, 1934: 
Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
West. drsd. meats: Sept. 22. week. 933. 
Steers, carcasses ...... 2,662 2,360 2,866 
Cows, carcasses ...... 1,319 1,670 8H 
Bulls, carcasses ...... 559 727 372 
Lamb, carcasses ...... 1,619 1,522 1,667 
Veal, carcasses ....... 14,313 13,054 16,719 
Mutton, carcasses ..... 769 813 1,00 
Oy, MER: saedac cess 360.931 440,608 397,849 

Local slaughters: 
Cattle 3,201 3,296 =. 1,28 
3,585 3,358 3,056 
14,540 10,423 17,720 
- ta 0 8,808 
a 


BOSTON MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
at Boston, week ended Sept. 22, 1934, 
with comparisons: 


Week ~, 
ended Prey. 

West. drsd. meats: Sept. 22. week. 1983. 
Steers, carcasses ...... 2,599 2,433 2,767 
Cows, carcasses ...... 2,082 2,163 1,721 
Bulls, carcasses ...... 17 22 3 
Veals, carcasses ...... 760 470 15 
Lambs, carcasses 18,600 17,287 24,88 
Mutton, carcasses = 680 538 900 
Pork, Ibs. ........-..-212,616 209,388 217,72 
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@ A section of the five-foot air duct for the Milwaukee Sewage Disposal Plant . . 





. five feet in diameter... 


with a total length of 1800 feet. One-quarter inch Plykrome is the material. 


ONE of Plykrome’s advantages is 
the smoothness of its stainless surface... 
a coefficient of friction so low as to pre- 
sent little resistance to the passage of air, 
gases or liquids under pressure. Another 
advantage is the resistance of its stain- 
less steel surface to corrosion over long 
periods of time. A third is the facility 
with which it fabricates. 

This combination of qualities led to 
the adoption of Plykrome for a giant air 
duct in Milwaukee’s Sewage Disposal 
Plant. 315,000 pounds of one-quarter 


inch Plykrome is being fabricated into an 
1800-foot pipe line ranging up to five feet 
in diameter. 

The entire installation is being fabri- 
cated by arc welding... speedily and 
economically. Onceinstalled its resistance 
to corrosive action will assure efficiency 
without maintenance or replacement. 

For any installation in which corrosion 
resistance on one side is enough and 
where cost saving is a factor, it will pay 
you to investigate Plykrome. Full infor- 
mation will be sent on request. 





US S CHROMIUM-NICKEL ALLOY STEELS ARE PRODUCED UNDER LICENSES OF THE CHEMICAL FOUNDATION, INC., 
NEW YORK, AND FRIED. KRUPP A. G. OF GERMANY 


208 SOUTH LA SALLE 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisements on this page, $3.00 an inch for each insertion. 


insertion. 


No display. 


Position Wanted, special rate, $2.00 an inch for each 
Minimum Space 1 inch, not over 48 words, including signature or box number. 
Remittance must be sent with order. 





Men Wanted 





Cattle Butchers 


Wanted, two good, all-around cattle 
butchers. Transportation paid Albany. 
Age and reference required. Write 
Aaron Newhof, 410 S. Pearl St., Al- 
bany, N. Y., stating wages expected. 








Position Wanted 


Production, Car Route Selling 


Young man 26 years old wants position 
with future. Three years practical pack- 
inghouse experience, production and car 
route selling. Specialized in beef, hotel 
and canner beef cuts. Graduate agricul- 
tural college and Institute of Meat Pack- 
ing, University of Chicago. W-687, The 
National Provisioner, 407 S, Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill 








Experienced Sausage Foreman 


Sausage foreman with plenty of experi- 
ence manufacturing first-class products. 
Can use up offal in proper form. Also 
give expert service on complete operation 
of plant, if desired. Small or medium 
plant preferred. W-688, The National 
Provisioner, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 





Expert Refinery and Tank Man 


wants position. Lard rendering and re- 
fining; export prime steam lard; cotton- 
seed oil refining and deodorizing; edible 


tallow deodorizing; shortening; inedible 
tallow; grease; bones; fertilizer; digester 
tankage; meat scraps. Married. Good 
references. Strictly temperate. W-679 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 300 


Madison Ave., New York 





Expert Sausagemaker 


Are you interested in putting your sausage de- 
partment on profit-making basis? My 20 years’ 
experience making quality sausage, with and with- 
out color; also curing hams and bacon have fitted 
me to run this department profitably. Young, ener- 
getic, steady, married man with family. W-681, 
The National Provisioner, 407 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago. 





Beef Canning 


Expert advice on canning beef and 
other meat products, to avoid trouble in 
processing, shipping or holding. Don’t 
go into this without such knowledge, or 
it will cost you money. W-643, The Na- 
tional Provisioner, 407 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill 





Sausage Foreman 


Sausage expert with knowledge of all 
products, including specialties, is avail- 
able. Knows costs and can make quality 
preset from any materials. Bxperienced 

latest cures and methods; or will come 
for a short time } 4 straighten out any diffi- 
culties. W-612. The National Provisioner, 
407 S. Dearborn Bee Chicago, Il. 





Superintendent or Asst. 


sausage manufacturing 
Capable of handling all 
Now employed, 13 years with 
Full details at interview or 
W-689, The National 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Thorough ex- 
perience 

partments. 
firm 
by correspondence. 


de- 
same 


Provisioner, 407 8S. 
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Equipment for Sale 





Packinghouse Machinery 


For sale, reconditioned machinery of 
every description from single machine to 
machinery for complete packing plant. 
Guaranteed in A-1 condition, Write 
Menges, Mange, Inc., 1515 N. Grand Bivd., 
St. Louis, Mo. 





Rendering Equipment 


For sale, 10 Rotary Steam Tube Dryers, 6’x30’ 
long, each with 37—4” tubes. Complete Hydro- 
genated Oil Plant. Send for circulars listing 
Grinders, Melters, Lard Rolls, Filter Presses, Cook- 
ers, Cutters, Meat Mixers, Hammer Mills, Disinte- 
grators, Kettles, etc. What idle machinery have 
you for sale? 

CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO., INC. 
14-19 Park Row, New York City 








Sausage Machinery 


250-lb. “Buffalo” stuffer; 1 “Buf- 
silent cutter; 1 Cleveland meat 
grinder; 1 Lynn superior mixer; 1 veal 
loaf oven; one 25-H.P. electric motor 
with shafts and belts for entire equipment. 
Priced low for quick sale. Write Hart- 
ford Provision Company, 302 Pleasant St., 
Hartford, Connecticut. 


One 
falo”’ 





Equipment for Sale 


For sale, number of clean drums just 
steamed out. Contained fancy tallow. 
Priced low for quick sale. Call or write, 
P. J. Neville, 525 Livingston St., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


Hog and Beef Killing Units 


Hog and beef killing equipment, includ- 
ing all machinery and equipment for com- 
plete processing plant. Latest type. 
Slightly used. Good as new. Can be seen 
in vperation now. FS-686, The National 
Provisioner, 407 So. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


Used Sausage Machinery 


For sale: No, 43 cutter and motor; No. 43 
cutter with tight-and-loose pulleys; No. 38 cutter 
and motor; No. 32 cutter and motor; No. 32 cutter 
with motor and grinder, one unit No. 27 cutter and 
motor; No. 27 cutter with motor and grinder, one 
unit; 400-lb. stuffer; 1,000-I1b. mixer; 700-lb. mixer. 
Thoroughly overhauled; perfect condition. FS-676, 
The National Provisioner, 407 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago. 


Used Equipment For Sale 


“Buffalo,” 
drive 
“Buffalo,” No. 27 
drive 
100-1b. 











silent cutter, belt 
“Boss” mixer, motor drive 

No. 2 “Boss” mixer, belt drive 

150-lb. stuffer 

No. 156 Enterprise grinder, motor drive 
No. 66B, “Buffalo” grinder, belt drive 
Champion Type K air compressor 

35-lb, ram-type stuffer, motor drive 
150-gal. jacketed, agitated lard melter 
100-gal. lard cooling tank with brine 
coils 
50-gal. 


ee 


jacketed steel kettle. 


Write for full information and our low | 


prices. 
618 W. 


Loeb Equipment Supply Company, 
Lake St., Chicago, III. 








Dispose of your surplus equip- 
ment through THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER “Classified” ads. 


Plants for Sale 





For Sale or Lease 


Small, modern packing plant in south 
central Michigan. Large coolers, track- 
ing and fine equipment. Doing nice 
business. Anyone interested write 
FS-683, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 


Beef Killing Plant 


For sale, modern beef killing plant in advan- 
tageous Middle West city, west of Mississippi 
River. Excellent condition. Latest dry rendering 
equipment. Capacity, 550 cattle per week. Well 
established local trade. Private rail loading dock 
for Eastern carlot shipments. FS-678, The Na- 
tionul Provisioner, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 








Equipment Wanted 





Hand Rocker 


Want to buy hand rocker for 
sausage. Must be in good condi- 
tion and ready for use. Buehler 
Brothers, Inc., 1400 W. 46th St., 
Chicago, Ill. ’Phone Yards 1440. 


Bone Crusher 


Bone crusher wanted. Give full 
description and price. Reply to 
W-684, THE NATIONAL PROVISION- 
ER, 407 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Illinois. 








Dry Rendering Equipment 
Wanted, inedible dry rendering 
equipment. Capacity of cooker to 
be 3,000 to 4,000 Ibs. W-685, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 

So. Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 


—= 





ee 


| He Got a Good Job 








No. 32B silent cutter, motor | 


Foreman of the curing and 
smoking departments of one of 
||| the best independent plants in the 
country writes to THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER: 


“I came here four years ago as 
the result of an advertisement in 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. Many 
thanks.” 


Incidentally, plant executives 
and salesmen of this concern are 
all readers of THE NATIONAL 
|1| Provisioner. Each gets it at his 
| home address. No bets missed in 


this outfit! 
_ ae 
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POWOre. BEGWIAter CO... .cccccescccce + 
PURE PURVETINE Ge... sco inswcsecve 24 
Prease@ Steel Tank Co. ....006cccccss +t 
rr, 2a Sg sso whee’ eas 43 
wanGe Packing Co., THE... cscs ce cccess 49 
Republic Steel Comp. cccccccccccervese t 
Rhinelander Paper Company......... 7 
TO, Fe Tin Sebo 6 Nw ccddcawasenves 34 
peas, TE. J. CO, FRG viccccocewe 50 
GEOR GH, BGs ce tccsiececsvecewdsecvins tt 
Mamenge Miva: Ba CO. ... 6.6 cccccscwe 7 
SNE Ge cg To 0:0. Se oicsac ce eleiwaie tT 
Schluderberg, Wm.-T. J. Kurdle Co.. 47 
Schweisheimer & Fellerman......... 50 
Self-Locking Cartom CO... .ccccccccese ¢ 
Shearcutting & Mfg. Co... ..cccccecce 43 
CNG UY Gee worckcsweoetoevinns 31 
Smith, Brubaker & Egan............ 34 
Sentth Paper Co., B. Pac. cccccvcsscose 5 
Smith’s Sons Co., John B......2nd Cover 
ae er tt 
Sr, Bee Ba GB Dio vckcicusncences 31 
Specialty -_Manufacturers Sales Co... 34 
Soragee-Belia Comp. .occccccevceseces Tt 
CH REOTOR, TMG. occ avcccccewtnseees t 
Standard Pressed Steel Co........... 36 
Wines. Wik. J. Cie ice cicinsiccsicnen 36 
Stedman’s Foundry & Machine Works * 
Stevenson Cold Storage Door Co..... 34 
SE acc ihcete ee nccacemourent- wes 36 
Superior Packing Co... . .ccccccccces 50 
Sutherland Paper Co.....cccoccscves bd 
Swift & COMPARY. .ccccccsevecs 4th Cover 
Taylor Instrument Companies....... 16 
Theurer-Norton Provision Co........ bd 
Theurer Wagon Works, Inc.......... $ 
United Cork Companies... ..cccecses 7 
United Dressed Beef Company....... 50 
United Steel & Wire Co......ccceoe- i? 
UR FA Os onc etees cc cessceoas 18 
SN i okies ce me Gems e 
Woes, 7. Gi. Meth TGs cccwvceacace 47 
Watkina-Potts-Walker .....ccceseses 31 
Wepsco Steel Products Co........... t 
West Carrollton Parchment Co....... t 
Weston Trucking & For. Co.......... : 
Wieme, A. Ca. BERR. Cee. cic ceccnews t 
Williams Patent Crusher & Pulv. Co. * 
Wilmington Provision Company...... 41 
Wilson & Bennett Mfg, Co.........- t 
Lo ee Se at ane t 
Worcester Galt Co... <<. -cscvsccese t 
Worthington Pump & Mchy. Corp.... 7f 
Wynantekil]l Mfg. Co........0.ce0s se : 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co...........0+ tt 


While every precaution is taken to insure accuracy, we cannot guarantee against the possibility of an occasional change or omission in the prepara 


tion of this index. 
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Main Office and Packing Plant 


Austin, Minnesota 











THE E.. KAHN’S SONS Co. 
CINCINNATI, O. 
“AMERICAN BEAUTY” 


HAMS and BACON 


Straight and Mixed Cars of Beef, 
Veal, Lamb and Provisions 


Represented by 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA WASHINGTON BOSTON 
H. L. Woodruff W. C. Ford B. L. D hoe =a: P. G. Gray Co. 
259 W. 14th St. 88 N. Delaware Av. 631 Penn.Av.,N.W. 148 State St. 


























St. Louis 
Shippers of Straight and Mixed Cars 


Pork — Beef — Sausage — Provisions 
HAMS and BACON 


“Deliciously Mild’ 
New York Office—259 W. 14th St. 


REPRESENTATIVES 


D. A. Bell, Boston, Mass. Washington, D. C. 
M. Weinstein Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 2 D- Amiss| Baltimore, Md. 


Hunter Packing Company 
East St. Louis, Illinois 






Straight and Mixed Cars 


of Beef and Provisions 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
410 W. 14th Street 





REPRESENTATIVES: 
Wm. G. Joyce, Boston 
F. C. Rogers, Philadelphia 























The Columbus Packing Company 


PURE MEAT o) 
.% PRODUCTS 
U, 


Q8Us pacnins & 





Pork and Beef Packers 


Columbus, Ohio 


Schenk Bros., Managers 
New York Representative: M. C. Brand, 410 W. 14th St. 








The 
RATH PACKING Co. 


¥ ¥ 


Pork and Beef Packers 


BLACKHAWK HAMS and BACON 
Straight and Mixed Cars of 
Packing House Products 


Waterloo, Iowa 
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UNITED DRESSED BEEF COMPANY 


J. J. HARRINGTON & COMPANY 
City Dressed Beef, Lamb and Veal, Poultry 








Stock Foods 
Calf Heads 
Cracklings 


Oleo Oils 
Stearine 
Tallows 


Calf Skins 
Horns 
Cattle Switches 


Pulled Wool 
Pickled Skins 
Packer Hides 





43rd & 44th Streets 
First Ave. and East River 





Selected Beef and Sheep Casings 
NEW YORK CITY 


Telephone 
Murray Hill 4—2900 











M. J. SALZMAN Co., INC. 


619 W. 24th PLACE, CHICAGO 
Telephone: VICtory 1630-1631 


Will be glad to have 


their friends at the 
CONVENTION 
give them a call 


| ucenalins Packing Co. 
Quality 














Price Service 


Chicago St. Paul 











l 
DRESSED BEEF 


BONELESS BEEF and VEAL 
Carlots Barrel Lots 














“The Skins You Love to Stuff” 


Early & Moor, Inc. 


SAUSAGE CASINGS 


Exporters 
Importers 





139 Blackstone St. 


Boston, Mass. 








Phone Gramercy 3665 


Schweisheimer & Fellerman 
Importers and Exporters of 


SAUSAGE CASINGS 


Selected Hog and Sheep Casings a Specialty 
Ave. A, cor. 20th St. New York, N. Y. 




















HARRY LEVI & CO. 


Importers and Exporters of 
Sausage Casings 
723 West Lake Street 





Chicago 


























“MONGOLIA” 


The BUY WORD for 
Better Casings 


“MONGOLIA” 


Importing Co., Inc. 


274 Water Street 








New York City 
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<i> BEEF HOISTS 


LIMIT SWITCH 6 @ 


















DEPENDABILITY in BEEF 
HOISTS is an indispensable requisite. 
All Anco Hoists are both dependable 
and safe. 


The new Anco No. 478 Hoist, shown at 


the top of this page, is a most modern HE ALLBR) GHT - 
= NELL 


improvement. It is compact and easily 
operated by a push button control sus- 
pended in a convenient position for the 
operator. A time limit switch, set for 
accurately stopping the lift, facilitates 
the landing of the carcass on the rail. 













No. 478—ELECTRIC HOIST 


This Hoist requires a space of only 3 ft. 
6 in. by 4 ft. 8 in. by 24 in. high. It is 
operated by a 5 H.P. geared head motor. 


No. 77—DOUBLE HOIST 
Standard Hoists of line shaft types, 
similar to the one above, are made in 
various sizes, with double or single 
wheels, and either high or low frames. 
Sliding bearing boxes on friction wheel 
shafts are designed so that wheels will 
always make square contact with paper 
friction pulley. 


USE ANCO SERVICE No. 476—SINGLE MOTOR 
Various types of Beef Hoists have been manufactured by Anco for ' aaavEM HOIST 
over 30 years. Special arrangements of Hoists can be made to suit This type of direct connected motor 


driven Hoist eliminates line shafts, 
making each Hoist a separately con- 
trolled unit. They are furnished in both 
Write for prices. single and double wheel design. 


THE ALLBRIGHT-NELL CO. 


Eastern Office: 5323 Ss. Western Boulevard, Western Office: 


117 Liberty Street i 111 Sutter Street 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, IL San Francisco, Calif. 


whatever conditions exist in your plant. The services of our experi- 
enced Packinghouse Engineers are available to you at all times. 





..... hard-working ...soapy! These words 
best describe the suds you get from Pride 
Washing Powder. Pride Powder is high in 
cleaning energy which makes it particularly 
effective on packinghouse greases and stains. 
Works equally well on metal, wood, stone, tile, 
brick or porcelain surfaces. Checked in our 
chemical laboratory. Tested in our plant. 
.....Pride is packed in 200-lb. barrels; 
125-lb. kegs: 25-lb. pails. Wherever your 
plant is, there is a Swift agent near you. 








Swift & Company 
Industrial Soap Dept. 


s 


WASHING POWDE 











